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April girl with April eves, 

Gleaming with a shy surprise, 
Ce assert 

CUhen vou pass us laughing bo, 

Since vou smile and since vou sigh, 
Dou're a flirt! 


Ladv herald of the spring, 

Buds and bees and birds vou bring, 
}Jromise, too, 

Of the shining summer hours ; 

April girl of sun and shotuers, 
Pail to vou! 
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“Our Lady of Lourdes.’’ 


From the painting by Lionel Royer—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St. 
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MODERN RELIGIOUS PAINTING. 


THE CHARACTERS AND EVENTS OF CHRIST'S LIFE ON EARTH, AS THEY HAVE BEEN 


INTERPRETED BY THE 


A S the art of the Greeks centered about 
their splendid temples, so that of 
modern Europe had its origin and 

birthplace in the Christian churches. The 
age that built the first great 
cathedrals learned to deco- 
sate them with the work of 
the early masters of paint- 
ang. From that day to this, 
religious art has typified the 
aspirations, the ideals, the 
spiritual needs of each suc- 
cessive generation. The his- 
tory of its development, its 
new departures, its changes 
—and they have been many 
and notable—is part of the 
story of human thought. It 
shows us the mental atmos- 
phere through which men 
of different lands and dif- 
ferent ages have looked up- 
on the tremendous life 
drama which nineteen hun- 
dred years ago revolution- 
ized the whole condition of 
the world. 

It has been said that when 
Christ arose from the tomb 
the loving eyes of Mary 
Magdalen did not instantly 
recognize him, because he 
was transfigured, glorified ; 
he had thrown off ‘the tent 
like ours’? of common clay, 
and shone not as aman but 
as a God. Religious art 
touches the mood of exalta- 
tion, and gives us a glimpse 
of unknown glories; yet 
this is not the aspect of tie 
Saviour of mankind that 
brings him nearest to our 
hearts. It is the human 
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BEST CONTEMPORARY ART. 


Christ, who came into the world as a little 
child, who toiled along the common path, 
bearing the burdens of men, showing them 
how to overcome their difficulties, that is 
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“The Girlhood of the Virgin.” 


From the painting by Gabriel Max—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23a 


St., New York. 
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“The Annunciation.” 


Drawn by C. G. Prannschmidt—Engraicd from a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St.. New York. 


humanity’s most precious possession. It is 
the human mother, who had in her own 
nature no spark of the divine except that 
which comes to all motherhood, that the 
devout painter loves best to portray. 

The object of Christian art is to bring the 
spirit of Christ as a living, modern force, to 
the consciousness of every human soul. 
For this reason it is fortunate, perhaps, that 
there exists no authentic portrait of Him or 
of His mother. As a result, every nation, 


every epoch, has seen the divine types 
through the prism of its own temperament, 
and has created its own ideals of the figures 
of the gospel history. Every period has 
had its own sacred art, a faithful mirror of 
the mind of the time. 

To the early masters, art was religion, 
painting a form of worship. They went to 
their easels with fasting and prayer, and 
labored in a religious ecstasy. Today, when 
art performs a thousand ministries apart 
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“The Virgin and Her Child.” 


From an engraving by T L. Atkinson ajter the painting by F. Goodall, R.A.—Copyrighted by William Schaus, New York. 
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‘Blessed Art Thou Among Women.’ 


From the painting by Frederick Shields —By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, th East 23d St., New York. 
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“Tne Virgin Attended by Angels.” 


From a copyrighted engraving of the painting by Bouguerean, published bu M. Kunoedler & Co, ¢ 


from her service as the handmaiden of the 
church, much of the old spiritual glow has 
faded into the light of common day. We 
are too practical to be mystics and dreamers. 
Yet through the ages the first clement of 
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religious art has been its symbolic quality. 
The modern painter may care less for the 
details of the old traditions, he may work 
in amore critical and less purely enthusias- 
tic spirit, but he strives no less earnestly to 
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‘*Alma Parens.”’ 


From @ photograph by Ad, Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co,, Successors) after the painting by Bouguereau. 


express the great actualities of the Christian 
faith, and he brings to his task a wider in- 
telligence and experience. If he can show, 
in the face of his Madonna, brooding, 
happy maternity, sheltered and protected, 
and can foreshadow, in that of the Child, 
leadership of men and the most sublime 
sacrifice of self, he has painted an epitome 
of Christianity, 

The first scene of the living drama, the 


Annunciation, is a favorite one in religious 
art, and one that is full of meaning. It is 
the foundation of the belief in enlightenment 
from Divinity. It symbolizes the capacity 
of humanity to receive divine life from 
Heaven itself. There is a tradition, pre- 
served by St. Bernard, that when the angel 
came, the Virgin was reading the Book of 
Isaiah, and had reached the strange pro- 
phecy, ‘‘ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and 
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From an engraving by Samuel Cousins, R.A., after the painting by F. Goodall, R.A. 


‘*Obedient to the Law.”’ 
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bear a son,’’ when she heard the greeting, 
“Hail, Mary! Blessed art ¢houw among 
women.’’ In most of the pictures of the 
Annunciation, the Virgin is shown with the 
book—-which, it may be noted, is seldom or 





Then, after the Nativity—the event from 
which modern civilization dates, the dawn- 
ing of a new day on the earth—we find the 
Madonna and her child. These, the type 
and ideal of motherhood and infancy, are 


‘*The Childhood of Jesus.”’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by H. J. Sinke?. 


never the parchment roll of antiquity. An- 
other emblem is the stalk of lilies, which 
the early Italian fresco painters added as 
a sign of purity. Rossetti, in his beautiful 
sonnet, says : 

So held she through her girlhood, as it were 

An angel watered lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. 


tel 


the figures art oftenest shows us. The 
greatest works of Rafael, greatest of the old 
masters, are the famous series of Madonnas 
he painted for the popes and princes of his 
day. But not less remarkable in their way, 
and certainly not less beautiful, are the 
tvpes of the Virgin given us by the French, 
German, and English artists of our own 
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‘Christ's Farewell to His Mother.’’ 


From an engraving by P. Habelmann, after the painting by B, Plockhorst. 


time—those of Bouguereau, Royer, and 
Hébert, those of Max and Plockhorst, and 
the exquisitely human conceptions of 
Goodall. In some of these paintings we 
can see in Mary’s eyes the shadow of her 
coming sorrow, but in most of them her 
expression is that of peace and happiness, 
and of joy, like any mother’s, in the beauty 


of her child. Sometimes a visible choir of 
guardian angels surrounds them; sometimes 
the young St. John is with them, a sturdy 
boy, the skin about his loins foreshadowing 
his future as a prophet voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

We have very little knowledge of the 
boyhood of Christ. He was subject to His 
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"The Madonna of D 


From a copurighted engraving published ou M. Knoedler & Co, 855 Fork ¥ “ork, after the painting hy 




















‘The Two Marys at the Tomb.”’ 


From an engraving by Carl Becker, after the painting by Anna Schleh. 


parents, we are told—the idea that Sinkel 
expresses in his well known painting, in 
which Jesus points to the Fourth Command- 
ment. In these years, only one glimpse of 
Him is given in the gospels, when at the 
age of twelve He went with Joseph and 
Mary to the Temple at Jerusalem, and there, 
sitting with the doctors of the Jewish law, 


first showed knowledge of His divine mis- 
sion. Up to that time He had been the 
little human child. Now He must “ go 
about His Father’s business.”’ 

Of the farewell scene when He left His 
mother, to take up the ministry that was to 
end upon the Cross, Plockhorst has painted 
a beautiful picture. Even in that sad 
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Drawn ly Cy G. Pfannschmidt— Engraved from a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company, 














‘*Easter Morning.” 


From 


moment, the hopeful heart of Mary can 
believe only that He is king of men, and 
that He will find His kingdom. ‘The faith 
and the trust in her face make it pathetic, 
while in that of her son we see the great sor- 
row tocome. The disciples wait for Him, 
and He looks farewell into her eyes. 


an engraving by P. Habelmann after the painting by B. Plockhorst. 


The Christ who suffered was not depicted 
by the early Christians. Crucifixion —the 
terrible death of the convicted criminal— 
was a disgrace, and it was not until the 
fourth century, when the Emperor Con- 
stantine was converted by the apparition 
of across in the sky, that this feeling wore 
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‘*The Good Shepherd."’ 


From the painting ly Sybil Parker—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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away. Artists hesitated to represent the 
living Christ as dead. The emblem of the 
crucifix came later, and there has always 
been a school of thought to criticise its use. 





Mr. Ruskin, too, has lifted his voice 
against the portrayal of the anguish of 
Calvary. He speaks of the ‘wasted 
emotion’? of the millions of women who 











‘‘The Marys at the Tomb of Christ.” 


Drawn by C. G. Prannschmidt—Engraved from a photograph by the Balin Photoaraphie Company. 


Ah, foolish crowd! The world’s thick vapor 
whelms 

Your eyes unworthy of this glorious show, 

Blind to His splendor, bent upon His shame. 


have wept over the bodily pains of one who 
said, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children.’’ The spirit of revenge for 
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the suffering of Christ was the moving idea This, this is Tow / No idle painter’s dream 
of the medieval persecutions. Today weun- Of aureoled, imaginary Christ, 

Laden with attributes that make not God; 
But Jesus, Son of Mary, lowly, wise, 


derstand the gospel of peace and toleration, 
and it is reflected in our art. 























“He Is Not Here, but Is Risen.’ 


Drawn by C. G. Pfannschmidt—Engraved from a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company. 


The human side of Christ is better ex- Meek, as the meek that shall inherit earth, 
pressed by modern painters than by the Pure, as the pure in heart that shall see God. 
earlier masters. It wasof amodern picture When the Marys weep at the tomb, in 
—one of Holman Hunt’s—that Miss Mulock  AnnaSchleh’s characteristic painting, they 


wrote : weep for the human Jesus. They have not 











‘The Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and St. John the Baptist.’’ 
From the copyrighted engraving published by M, Knoedler & Co., 355 Fifth Ave., New York, after the painting by Bouguereau. 
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‘‘Lo, | Am with You Alway, Even unto the End.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Otto Knille. 


lost their faith in the God, but they have 
the sorrow of a great and overwhelming 
personal loss. 

It is only within the past few vears that 
artists have gone to Galilee and Jerusalem 
to study the actual scenes of Christ’s life, 
and to paint it with its appropriate surround- 
ings. Hitherto, we have had Madonnas 
with purely decorative or conventional ac- 
cessories, or sometimes with Italian land- 
scapes, Dutch interiors, and French 
peasant scenes. They have worn the faces of 
the nationality of the artist. Almost never 


have Mary and her divine son been repre- 
sented as Jews. ‘The early painters seldom 
left their homes. They knew only the 
costumes and faces of the people they saw. 
And it can scarcely be doubted that this 
adoption of the Holy Family as a part of 
itself, as it were, by each country, has aided 
the acceptance and understanding of Christ 
by the masses of the people. It has set 
Him before them more vividly, more closely. 
Therein has lain the strong and subtle in- 
fluence religious painting has exercised 
upon successive ages. 
Philip Rodney Paulding. 
























a CONTRASTS. 


oi Loewe LIGHT winds that waft the fragrant words 
Of pink wild roses on the moor— 

Upon these viewless tides the birds 
Spread wide their wings and sail secure. 


Who knows ?—these idle winds may be 
Worn stragglers from the storm’s wild host 

That caught the sailor on the sea 

jhle And cast him dead upon the coast. 


! 


Sweet is the message that they bear 
From rose lips; ah, but who can | 
miss ! 
: ! 
The sadness interwoven there 1 | 
Of wan, white lips the salt waves *, /'¢! 


kiss! WN Ss ad 





Strange will of nature : ever so 
She weaves the shadow with the sun. 
Only so far our dreams may go, 
And joy and sorrow they are one ! 
Irrank Dempster Sherman. 




















‘*Not This Time!” 


Redrann from a painting by John Sturgess. 


WOMEN ON HORSEBACK. 


THE HEROINES OF HISTORY, OF ROMANCE, AND OF POETRY, WHO HAVE RIDDEN TO 
FAME IN THE SADDLE—QUEEN GUINEVERE, DI VERNON, ELFRIDE SWAN- 
COURT, MARIA THERESA, FLORA MACDONALD, AND THEIR 
EQUESTRIAN SISTERS OF FACT AND FICTION. 


- 


[ an age when romance rules, women 
ride on horseback, and when a novelist 
or a poet wants to give to his heroine 
a charm, a dash of spirit that yet is not 
boldness, he sets the plumed hat on her 
head—he hasn’t paid much attention to the 
later fashions—gives the reins into her 
gauntleted hands, and shows her as the con- 
queror of the prancing steed. 

Something in the thought of a beautiful 
woman on the back of a spirited horse stirs 
the blood and tingles along the nerves. 
The slight touch of mannishness that 777 
Iernon invented has a piquancy and co- 
quetry, when seen on horseback, that it can 
never have anywhere else. The bicycle 
rider may strive after it, but the matter of 
fact utility of her dress is as different in effect 
from the *‘habit’’ as the horse is different 
from the wheel. One is pulsing, living; 


,’ 


the other is commonplece, useful, dead. 


The procession of beauties who have rid- 
den through song and story is almost end- 
less. Nothing in the A{neid so humanizes 
Vergil’s story as the chase that Dido ar- 
ranges to hold her Ilian hero in Carthage 
alittle longer. After the prating gods, after 
heroes as stiffly carved as an old frieze, after 
harpies, Cyclopes, and varied mythological 
horrors, we come upon this modern bit in 
the very heart of the story, and enjoy every 
detail of /ido’s costume and her horse’s 
gorgeous caparison. We see the nobles of 
Carthage awaiting the beautiful queen as 
she lingers over her toilet, while her charger 
in this purple and gold trappings paws 
the ground. .She comes at last with her 
maids all about her, a mantle of Sidon on 
her graceful shoulders, her hair enmeshed 
in gold, her arrows in a golden quiver, and 
her purple robe clasped with golden buckles. 
Even the gods cannot draw d/neas away. 
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A German Princess and Her Knights. 


Redrawn from an altar piece at Ghent, painted by Jan van Eyck. 


Tennyson has given us an immortal 
picture of Guzvevere in her youth and 
happiness riding through the forest: 

Then, in the boyhood of the year, 

Sir Iauncelot and Queen Guinevere 

Rode thro’ the coverts of the deer, 

With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seemed a part of joyous spring ; 

A gown of grass green silk she wore, 

Buckled with golden clasps before ; 

A light green tuft of plumes she bore, 

Closed in a golden ring. 

As she fled fast through sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her played, 

Blowing the ringlet from the braid: 

She looked so lovely, as she swayed 

The rein with dainty finger tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips. 

Innocence, springtime, and awaken- 
ing love, the new breath of the forest, 
the exhilaration of joy, all make an en- 
vironment in which we love to remem- 
ber the fair queen. It is not the pitiful 
Guinevere of later days, the wretched, 
sinning woman, riding away to hide 
her misery in convent walls, but the 
slender, green suited, happy girl, mov- 
ing along on her cream white palfrey, 
with no more weight of sorrowing hu- 
manity than any other piece of joyous 
spring. 

In ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,’’ Gwendolen 
Flarleth expresses the tingling delight 
of riding when she paces along beside 
Grandcourt’s black JVarico, on Crite- 
rion. She is telling the man whose 
money tempts her always to ride like 
this, in peace and comfort : 

Yes, indeed ; [ never like life so well as 
when I am on horseback, having a great 
gallop. I think of nothing. I only feel 
niyself strong and happy. 

Poor Kev looked at her as she rode in 
that memorable chase and ‘‘ thought 
that she had never looked so lovely be- 
fore ; her figure, her long white throat, 
and the curves of her cheek and chin, 
were always set off to perfection by the 
compact simplicity of her riding dress. 
He could not conceive a more perfect 
girl.”’ 

George Eliot felt feminine beauty asa 
man feels it, even if she knew a wo- 
man's emotions as only a woman can 
know them. She gave the fascinat- 


ing accomplishment of horsemanship to. 


many of her heroines, besides Gzwev- 
dolen. Rosamond Vincy rode with 
spirit and grace. Poor Dorothea found 
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‘Going Well.”’ 


From the painting by Thomas Dlinks—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 28d St., New 


York. 
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“so pagan a delight in the saddle’’ that 
she denied herself the pleasure for her 
soul’s sake. Celia, the kitten, and pretty, 
prim J/iss Nancy Lammeter rode, if not 
dashingly, yet very well. 

Dickens did not mount his women on 
norses. He knew comparatively little of 
the classes who ride. Jean Ingelow lingers 
by the sea too long to saddle a horse, and 
William Black puts his heroines in boats. 
But Scott understood the rare joy of a match- 
less steed bounding beneath his touch and 
sweeping him over plain and fell, through 


Tennyson makes his heroines ride as 
naturally as they walk. It is not only 
Guinevere, Vivien, L:nid, and the women of 
the mystic, enchanted age of Arthur’s court 
who flit past on chargers, but J/aud first 
stirs her cynical lover as she rides by him 
on the moor. The demure and _ stately 
Princess Ida, too, with her band of attendant 
scholars, rode out on her scientific expedi- 
tions : 

That afternoon the princess rode to take 

The dip of certain strata to the north. 

The women who rode in poetry nearly 





"Showing the Way “ 


Redrawn from a painting by John Sturgess. 


dale and glen. Flora M/cIvor bewitches 
us as she flashes by us in her mad rides, and 
lovely Yi Vernon leaves an indelible mark 
upon our hearts. We can see her as her 
lover first saw her, with her man’s hat and 
coat, her jet black steed under her, her 
brilliant face alight. No author has known 
better than Scott how to dress his heroines 
for artistic effect. He gives 7 an indivi- 
dual style that will make her admired, 
wherever ‘‘ Rob Roy”? is read, as a woman 
who could not only ride on horseback 
down the centuries, but who could be ever 
modish. 

Then there is Corstance de Beverley, the 
perjured nun who loves J/avmion, and 

bows her pride 
A horseboy in his train to ride. 

Clare de Clare, too, Rebecca and Rowena, 
Ouentin Durwarad’s Tsabella, and Anne of 
Geierstein, are all riders. 


always wore green from Chaucer’s heroines 
down. 
Ipolita, the fayre queen, 

And Emelie, yclothed all in grene 
went on their springtime hunting. Guzn- 
evere and her court went maying ‘‘ green 
suited.’’ Miss Ellen Terry gives a beauti- 
ful representation of the legendary queen's 
maying, but we do not see 

Her cream white mule his pastern set, 

Now on some twisted ivy net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

In mosses mixed with violet. 

Tennyson givesa vivid picture of L ynette’s 
flight : 

But after sod and shingle ceased to fly 

Behind her, and the heart of her good horse 

Was nigh to burst with violence of the beat. 

Thackeray knew a fair mount as he knew 
all the tricks and manners that heighten a 
woinan’s charm, and he understood exactly 
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A French Queen in the Saddle. 


how to put a heroine on horseback. ea- 
trice I-smond is glorious in the saddle, and 
even J/rs. Major O' Dowd can put her foot 
in astirrup. 

Bulwer ignores horsemanship as an 
accomplishment for women, and probably 
his son, the late ‘Owen Meredith,’’? would 
have done the same had not Georges Sand 
written the story of ‘‘Lucile’’ for him to 
translate into verse. He has given us a 
brilliant picture of Zuc7/e, with the passion- 
ate grace of the tropics, riding up the 
Pyrenean ridge into the storm and back 
into l/fred Vargrave’s Neart. 

Then J/ati/da comes to us— 

In her habit and hat, with her glad golden hair, 
As airy and blithe as a blithe bird in air. 

Byron knew more of the beauty who 
dreams her life away in the harem than of 
the hearty Anglo Saxon dashing across the 
country in the face of wind and sun. If 
Byron had only known a 77 lernon, or 
evena /71en, life might have been a dif- 
ferent thing to him. 

We get an inspiriting glimpse of happy 
Iiven, coming with thud of hoof and flash 
of gray, calling a note of warning, half 
sweet, half shrill, like a bird, and then leap- 
ing the gate. Miss Braddon may not be a 
novelist of the first rank, but / 71ev takes 
her near it. We see her again riding along 
on Lullfinch, her lover’s horse beside her, 


the moon shining down on them both as 
they go through the glades of the forest, his 
arm around her waist, and her head upon 
his shoulder, their horses pacing close to- 
gether. 

Spenser gave us a faerie pageant in which 
women in coifs ride along through en- 
chanted landscapes on Barbary steeds. 
Keats puts only one woman on horseback, 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and then it 
was only to increase her terrors. 

Thomas Hardy shows us the svelte figure 
of Elfride Swancourt, her of the ‘ Pair of 
Blue Eyes,’’ as she coquettishly asks Stephen 
if she seems to him like Keats’ Belle Dame; 
and she quotes : 

I sat her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long. 

Itisin a riding habit that the decisive 
moments of life come to poor /:/fride. Mr. 
Hardy tells us that when she changes her 
dress she is like a new edition of a delight- 
ful volume, and he leaves the riding edition 
as the most popular. We have her gallop- 
ing away from S/ephen like a bird, her hair 
flying out behind, coming back to coquet 
between gallops. Then there is the vacillat- 
ing /://fride riding away to marry her lover 
at seven o’clock in the morning, the 
heather at its purplest, the furze at its 
vellowest, and the heart of -//ride at its 
liveliest—‘‘ sitting at her ease upon /ausy 
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Maria Theresa Reviewing Her Troops 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Co, after the painting by Camphausen. 


in her orthodox habit and nondescript hat, 
she looked what she felt.’’ It is her horse 
that decides her, and leads her on to that 
disastrous journey : ‘‘ Pansy went, like the 
steed of Adonis, as if she told the steps.”’ 

It is on Pansy she rides again with that 
other lover who gives to her for the first 
time the intensity of love that is a burden. 
Then at the last it is on horseback, riding 
always with his two little girls beside him, 
that Lord Luxellian wins her consent to 
be his wife after love seems dead, and no- 
thing is left in life. It isthe picture of her 
on horseback that (7/y paints for her two 
old lovers when they come back together to 
find her the dead wife of another man. 

The new romantic school of writers who 
turn over the pages of history for subjects 


know the value of a steed. Stanley Wey- 
man shows us how the women of the court 
of the Great Henry could ride, sometimes 
through strange adventures, with scraps of 
masks upon their faces. The fair charge of 
the Gentleman of France knew how to ride 
for days without fatigue, and the Princess 
of Condé, with her green habit and white 
feather, fleeing through the woods of Fon- 
tainebleau, led Henry a pretty chase. The 
sister of the proscribed noble, in ‘‘ Under 
the Red Robe,”’ can ride well, as she can do 
everything else ; and the picture of her on 
the long journey toward Paris, as she sat 
beside the man she loved, yet despised, her 
heart torn, vet her will firm, is one of the 
best Weyman has ever drawn. 

Conan Doyle has given an entrancing 
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"A Fair Lead.” 
From the painting by Thomas Blinks—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23 St., New York. 
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picture of Lady Jaude, as she first appears 
to Alleyne, in her light gown slashed with 
pink ; and when she rides away, with her 
fluffy, draggled falcon on her wrist, she 
takes the young scholar’s heart along, 
and gallops with it from the monastery into 
the fullness of life. 

‘‘Quida’’ has always been 
mistress of every turn and tack 
of a woman’s enchantments. 
Whatever their earlier educa- 
tion, moral and mental, Miss de 
la Ramée always insists that her 
heroines shall do three things 
well—dress with splendor, use 
their eyes with effect, and ride 
with grace and courage. Her Va- 
praxines, Natalies, and Ysaul- 
Zes can all ride. 

George Macdonald gives us the 
happy, fresh faced English girls 
who gallop over the downs in 
the early morning. /thelwynne 
in the ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood,”’ is one of these. 

The American story of the 
West and South is incomplete 
without a horsewoman, Bret 
Harte’s heroines—his flesh and 
blood heroines—were born to 
the saddle. Mary Hallock Foote 
has given us pictures, with pen 
and pencil, of sweet, sad faced 
young girls with the width of 
the rolling prairies in their dark 
eyes, stopping their horses by 
some gully. Captain King races 
his army girls through every 
post in the West. Helen Hunt 
Jackson shows us Razzona fiee- 
ing on horseback with her In- 
dian lover. 

In the South, every child is 
taught to ride as she is taught to walk, and 
every writer of Southern stories puts his 
heroine on horseback. Constance Fenimore 
Woolson sends /Zorace Chase’s wife on a long 
ride through the mountains to tell another 
man that she loves him, and when her dream 
is over she rides home again. Dy. Sevier’s 
Mary makes our hearts stop beating, as she 
takes that night ride through the hostile 
lines, bullets flying about her, her baby 
clasped close in her arms. 

But the riding heroines are not all in fic- 
tion. In America, we have had beautiful 
Mrs. Blennerhassett dashing through the 
alleys of her beautiful island in the Ohio, 
her long white feather touching the shoulder 
of her scarlet habit. In Scotland there was 
Flora Macdonald, fleeing with Prince 





Charlie to a place of safety, and Mary 
Stuart, most beautiful of warrior queens, 
riding at the head of her cheering soldiers ; 
riding into blackest treachery and in an un- 
worthy cause, but full of the exquisite fas- 
cination of womanhood. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, too, loved a mount as well as any 


A Study for ‘‘Elfride Swancourt.” 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York, 


Tudor king, and was never so regal a figure 
as when she reviewed her troops from the 
back of a great war charger, or led her 
court inthe chase, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
the foe of Frederick the Great, was another 
queenly figure at the head of her army—or 
kingly, we had almost said ; for it was with 
the cry ‘‘ We will die for our king, Maria 
Theresa !’’ that the assembled chivalry of 
Hungary drew the sword to support her 
threatened crown. 

The one deathless equestrienne, the one 
whose memory will never be allowed to die, 
is that sweet virgin warrior, Joan of Arc, 
who saved France. She never grows old. 
We shut our eyes to the sad ending of her 
bravery, to the faggots and the martyr- 
dom. In our recollection she rides on for- 
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‘‘The Lost Scent.’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by J. von Chelminski. 


ever, her banner in her land, the light 
of stern purpose in her eyes, the savior 
of her fair country. 

From this warlike figure, this virgin 
saint, itis a farcry toan English country 
lane where two middle aged lovers, newly 
wedded, jog along together. Dear old 
Samuel Johnson tells the story with great 
naiveté : 

‘*Sir,’’? he says, ‘‘it was a love marriage 
on both sides. Sir, she had a notion that 
a woman of spirit should use her lover like 
adog. So, sir, at first she told me that I 
rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me ; and when I rode a little slower, 
she passed me, and complained that I 


lagged behind. I was not to be made the 
slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin as 
I meant to end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly until I was fairly out of her sight. 
The road lay between two hedges, so I was 
sure she could not miss it, and I conceived 
that she should come up to me. Whenua she 
did, I observed her to be in tears.”’ 

Wasn’t it Browning who wrote ‘‘ The Last 
Ride Together’’? 


What if we still ride on, we two, 

With life forever old, yet new, 

Changed not in kind, but in degree, 
The instant made eternity 

And heaven, just prove that Iand she # 
Ride, ride together, forever ride. 


Leonora Beck. 
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A PRIVATE CHIVALRY.* 


By Francis Lynde. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO XVIII. 


BRANT, a repentant sinner, loves Dorothy Lang- 
ford, whose sister Isabel has refused Harry Antrim. 
Brant has evidence which will hang James Hard- 
ing, a gainbler, who has debased Dorothy’s brother 
William, and who afterward plots with Ike Gasset 
against Brant. Brant’s past finds him out. For- 
bidden to visit Dorothy, he falls into evil again. 
Antrim goes wrong, and Isabel confides in Doro- 
thy, but through a misunderstanding she leaves 
her sister to believe it is Brant whom Isabel loves. 
Forsyth, editor of the Colorado Plainsman, gets an 
inkling of the Harding-Gasset plot, and summons 
Brant, who tells the editor his story. He gets good 
counsel and resolves totry again. Next he meets 
Dorothy by chance in the Rev. Mr. Crosswell’s 
study, and is about to declare himself when the 
clergyman comes in and the talk is broken off. 





XIX. 


OMPARING it with the fortnight of 
yesterdays, Brant reckoned the day 
of his interview with Dorothy as one 

worthy of anniversaries. In good truth, his 
confession had stopped short of the all im- 
portant declaration and the coveted per- 
sonal absolution ; but it was enough to re- 
member that he had spoken plainly, and 
that she had bidden him go forward hope- 
fully. ‘There could be no reasonable doubt 
of her full and complete understanding of 
his parable and its application, he argued. 
As to that, he would have been a dullard 
indeed not to have read his answer in her 
flushed cheeks and eloquent eyes, in her 
maidenly reserve, in the half shy and 
wholly bewitching charm of her evident 
embarrassment. Of a surety the nail had 
been well driven; and if the good clergy- 
man had given him but five other uninter- 
rupted minutes, it might have been duly 
and properly clinched. 

- So much for the good ; and as for the ill, 
when all was said, the rebuff at the church 
gate went for little. It was only what he 
should have been prepared to expect ; and 
being so well assured of the daughter’s 
sympathy, he could easily afford to tax his 
patience for reinstatement in the good 
graces of the mother. All things come to 
him who waits; and faithful perseverance 
in the course he had mapped out for himself 
would bring even this. Women, even such 
women as Mrs. Langford, are not implac- 


able, he reasoned; and when he should 
have shown how sincere he was, her resent- 
ment—her natural resentment, he was 
willing to call it—would be allayed, and 
she would see the injustice of her sentence 
of ostracism. Wherein he showed forth an 
unknowledge of womankind, common to 
very young men, and to some older ones 
whose walk in life has led them much apart 
from women of their own class. 

Superadded to these comforting reflec- 
tions was the subtle complacency which, 
even in the most chastened penitent, is 
fathered by a certain prideful joy conse- 
quent upon the doing of a good deed. The 
affair of the money was a simple act of res- 
titution, and this he knew; none the less, 
he was human enough to glory in-it, and 
to hail the prompting thereto as a healthful 
symptom and a broad step toward moral 
convalescence. 

Taking it all in all, he could scarcely re- 
alize that he was the same man who, but 
two days before, had gone about deliberately 
seeking occasion for an offense against the 
proprieties ; but touching this, he was very 
firmly convinced that he was now safely be- 
yond the danger of falling again into that 
pit. The relapse, and all that led up to it, 
was well on the farther side of the gulf 
bridged by Dorothy’s sympathy ; and what- 
ever befell, there should be no more back- 
slidings. 

In the exuberance of his self congratula- 
tion Brant lost sight of the one redeeming 
thread in the thought woven fabric of that 
afternoon. ‘This was a brotherly concern 
for Antrim, and a half formed resolve to do 
what he might to rescue his friend. From 
what he knew of Antrim, he was quite sure 
that some unusual trouble was at the bot- 
tom of the sudden outbreak—indeed, the 
chief clerk had admitted as much; and 
since a physician must first know the dis- 
ease, he tried to break through Antrim’s 
reticence at the supper table. For good 
reasons the effort went for naught; and 
Brant, skilled in diagnosing the symptomis 
of bottle sickness, saw with alarm that An- 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francts Lynde—This story began in the December, 1895, number of MUNSEY’S. 
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trim was tottering on the verge of the 
abyss. ; 

When Antrifit left the table Brant fol- 
lowed, meaning to keep his friend under 
surveillance until he wassafe in bed. Hence, 
when Antrim went up stairs, Brant, whose 
room was just across the corridor from the 
chief clerk’s, went too, and presently 
mounted guard with alight, a book, and with 
his door ajar. For a long time there was no 
stir in the opposite room ; but just as he 
was beginning to hope that Antrim had 
gone to bed, the door opened and the chief 
clerk went out. 

Brant’s first impulse was to follow and 
bring him back without ceremony ; then he 
reflected that it is an ill thing to meddle, 
even in the affairs of friendship, and so cast 
about for a plausible excuse. Fortunately, 
he found one ready to hishand. The papers 
containing the evidence against Harding 
were in the drawer of his writing table, and 
in view of the mysterious actions of the two 
unknown plotters, it would be well enough 
to put them under lock and key. There 
was a safe in Antrim’s office, and he would 
seek the chief clerk, and ask him to take 
charge of the packet. The errand would 
give him a chance to probe Antrim’s wound, 
and haply he might be able to find and re- 
move the bullet, or the arrowhead, or what- 
ever it might be that was rankling therein. 

So he put the papers in his pocket and 
went out. Supposing, asa matter of course, 
that Antrim would make straight for the 
nearest bar room, he lost half an hour or 
more in a fruitless search among the drink- 
ing places. When he had widened the cir- 
cle of investigation to the farthest limits of 
the guasi respectable district, outside of 
which Antrim would not be likely to ven- 
ture, he stumbled upon Jarvis and stopped 
him to ask a question. 

‘*Say, Jarvis, have you seen anything of 
Harry Antrim this evening ?’”’ 

‘*Ves, I saw him heading for his office 
half an hour ago, plugging along with his 
head down and his hands in his pockets. 
What’s struck him lately?” 

“J don’t know,”’ replied Brant, truth- 
fully enough ; ‘‘ much obliged ;’’ but when 
he would have gone on, Jarvis turned and 
went with him. 

‘*Going to hunt him up? I'll mog along 
with you. ‘The old man says the president 
of the C. E. & W. is coming in on a special, 
and I’d like to get the facts for an item.”’ 

“‘Can’t you telephone?’’ asked Brant, 
repenting him of the impulse that had led 
him to question the reporter. 

‘Suppose I could, but I don’t mind the 
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walk. Say, it’s queer about Harry, ain’t 
it? Never saw a man let go all holds at 
once like he did.’’ 

‘‘He’ll get over it; it’s nothing worse 
than a fit of the blues,’’ said Brant, taxing 
his ingenuity for an expedient which would 
rid him of the reporter. 

“Blues nothing! Fit of the ‘jimmies’ if 
he don’t pullup short. He isn’t built right 
to carry bug juice in bulk, and that’s just 
what he’s trying to do.”’ 

‘“What was it you said to me about 
preaching last night?’’? asked Brant jest- 
ingly, as they climbed the stairs to the rail- 
way Offices. 

‘Never you mind about that; you were 
preaching at me, and I didn’t need it. Now, 
with Harry it’s different—’”’ 

They were at the door of the train de- 
spatcher’s room, and Brant paused. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter ask Disbrow about the special,’’ he said, 
with a glance at the darkened transom of 
the superintendent’s office. ‘‘ Harry doesn’t 
seem to be here.’’ 

The reporter acted upon the suggestion; 
and when he was alone in the corridor 
Brant went quickly to the door of the dark- 
ened office. It was ajar, and when he 
pushed it open the light from the hallway 
fell full upon the chief clerk, lying inert 
and helpless across the open desk. Brant 
took in the situation at a glance, closed the 
door softly, and walked back toward the 
despatcher’s room. Jarvis was a good fel- 
low, but he already knew too much about 
Antrim’s affair, and he must be gotten rid 
of at all hazards. He met the reporter as 
the latter was coming out of Disbrow’s 
door. 

‘*Get what you wanted ?’’ he inquired. 

‘“No. You railroad fellows are all of a 
piece when it comes to giving up anything 
that the public would care to read about. 
Disbrow says he don’t know anything about 
a special train—didn’t know-the president 
was coming. Between you and me and the 
gatepost, I think he don’t know much of 
anything.’’ 

‘‘Then you’ll have to forego the item.”’ 

“Forego nothing! I'll hang round this 
old shack till morning, now, but what I’ll 
find out about that train.’’ 

Brant laughed. ‘‘I like your persistence 
even if it is a little out of proportion to the 
object. Come into my office here and sit 
down while I try my hand at it. I owe you 
a good turn, any way.’’ 

Brant unlocked the door of the chief en- 
gineer’s office, and telling the reporter to 
make himself comfortable while he waited, 
left him. Moreover, since it was no time 
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for half way measures, he took the precau- 
tion to set the catch of the night latch as 
he closed the door, locking Jarvis in. 

Hurrying back to the superintendent’s 
office, he turned on the light and tried to 
rouse Antrim, shaking him roughly, and 
sparing neither blows nor abuse. Nothing 
coming of this, he was beginning to despair 
of any measure of success which should 
antedate the end of the reporter’s patience, 
when his eye lighted upon the unfinished 
letter to the train despatcher. Written, as 
it had been, in the dark, it was barely leg- 
ible, but he succeeded in deciphering it, 
pieced it out with Jarvis’ information and 
Disbrow’s ignorance, and, knowing much 
more about building railways than about 
operating them, jumped at once to the 
conclusion that the special train was rush- 
ing onward to certain destruction. There- 
upon he forgot the imprisoned reporter, 
overlooked the very obvious expedient .of 
notifying the despatcher by word of mouth, 
and fell upon Antrim with renewed buffet- 
ings, to which the presumed exigencies of 
the case lent stinging vigor. 

No sudorific could hold out long against 
such a heroic antidote, and with the first 
sign of returning consciousness, Brant 
dragged his patient to the wash basin in 
the corner of the room and held his head 
under the faucet. Antrim came up gasping, 
and struggled feebly with his tormentor, 
but Brant thrust him down again and held 
him until he found speech and sanity where- 
with to protest. 

‘For heaven’s sake, let up—you’ll drown 
me !’’ he gasped, and Brant desisted. 

‘Got your grip again so it will stay?’’ he 
inquired grimly. 

Antrim staggered back against the wall 
and groped for the towel, which Brant 
handed him. 

‘*T should hope so; what’s the matter— 
what have you been doing to me?’’ 

““Matter enough. Drop that towel and 
coine over here.’’ Brant dragged the chief 
clerk back to the desk. ‘‘ Read that letter 
and tell me what to do, quick, before some- 
body gets killed !’? he commanded. 

Antrim sank into the chair with a groan. 
““Great Scott! I feel as if I’d been brayed 
in a mortar !’’? he exclaimed. Then he took 
up the letter and read it. 

‘‘Well,”’? said Brant impatiently, ‘ pull 
your wits together and tell me what I’m to 
do—or is it too late to do anything?”’ 

The chief clerk blinked at the clock, and 
was evidently unable to see its dial. ‘‘ Will 
you tell me what time it is?’’ he said. ‘I 
can’t see very well.’’ 
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‘It’s eight thirty five.’’ 

‘** Between eight and ten,’ he said ; 
maybe there is time enough. Brant, can 
you run a typewriter ?”’ 

‘Ves: after a fashion.”’ 

‘Then let me give you a letter; I couldn’t 
write it with a pen to save my life.”’ 

Brant jerked the cover from the machine 
and thrust in a sheet of paper. ‘‘Go 
ahead.”’ 

Antrim passed over the unfinished letter. 

‘Just copy that, will you, and I’ll tell 
you what to add.”’ 

‘*Man alive !’? exclaimed Brant. ‘‘ Have 
we got to sit here and fool with red tape 
while every minute may be worth a dozen 
lives ?”’ 

‘It isn’t so bad as all that,’’ replied An- 
trim gravely. ‘The train can’t get past 
Lone Pine without orders; but I’m a ruined 
mau if Disbrow doesn’t get that letter be- 
fore Lone Pine calls him up. Do you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

“No, TF don't.” 

“Then I’ll explain. The general man- 
ager is on that train, and he wired this 
office this morning asking for regardless 
orders over this division. I answered that 
they would be given—and they haven’t 
been. If there’s a balk at Lone Pine, every 
operator on the line will know that some 
one has fallen down; and you can trust the 
general manager to find out who that some 
one is. When he does, I’m done.”’ 

““T see,’ said Brant, and forthwith he 
turned and fell upon the typewriter. When 
he had written to the end of the unfinished 
letter, Antrim dictated: 

—will reach Lone Pine Junction between eight 
and ten this P. M., and you will arrange to give 
it right of way to Denver over all other trains. 

Brant finished with a flourish and jerked 
the sheet out of the rolls. ‘‘ Can you man- 
age to sign it?’ he asked. 

‘*T guess so,’’ responded the chief clerk, 
and he dipped his pen and made the suppo- 
sition good, though with no little difficulty. 
‘‘Now, if you’ll copy it in that book and 
tell me how I’m to get it to Disbrow with- 
out giving myself away, we’ll see what 
comes of it.’’ 

Brant took an impression of the letter, 
and made his plans meanwhile. 

“‘Can’t trust Disbrow, I suppose?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Ves ; but he’ll hold it over me.” 

‘* Then we won’t give him a chance. Let 
me have an envelope.”’ 

When the letter was inclosed and ad- 
dressed, Brant told Antrim to sit still and 
wait for him. He was back in a few min- 
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utes, and the chief clerk did not need to ask 
if his errand had been successful. 

‘* How did you manage it ?”’ he queried. 

‘Never you mind about that; I got two 
letters in the train mail today that didn’t 
belong in our office.’’ 

‘Oh. What did Disbrow say ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing much ; swore a little on gen- 
eral principles, and said it was lucky I found 
it before the old man had time to raise Cain. 
It took longer because I had to go and 
bake it over a gas jet; it was wet, you 
know.” 

Antrim swallowed a lump in his throat, 
and pulled himself together to meet the de- 
mands of the occasion. 

‘* Brant, you’ve been a good friend to me 
tonight. You’ve pulled me out of a deeper 
hole than I ever got into before.’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t ; but I’m going to. Now 
tell me how the thing happened.”’ 

Antrim told the story of the day’s miseries, 
concluding with the curious experience in 
the darkness. 

‘‘How do you account for it, George? 
Did I know what I was about? Or was I 
just crazy drunk ?”’ 

“A little of both, I guess,’ said 
Brant ; and as he spoke the key of the in- 
candescent lamp snapped and left them in 
the dark. Brant laughed, and got up to turn 
it on again, 

‘“That’s the snap you heard, and it ac- 
counts for the blindness. As for the rest, 
your brain was simply making another hunt 
for the missing link. Now, Harry, make a 
clean breast of it, and tell me what you’re 
making a fool of yourself for.”’ 

‘* Because I haven't any better sense, I 
suppose,’’ replied Antrim, hanging his 
head. 

‘* That don’t go ; give me the facts.’’ 

‘There is only one to give : Isabel won’t 
marry ie.”’ 

‘*Oh, she won’t? And so you’re going to 
make a howling wilderness of yourself be- 
cause a woman doesn’t happen to know her 
own mind !’’ 

“But she does,’’ Antrim protested. 

“Oh, nonsense! You're no boy, and you 
ought to know better. If you love her, 
and I take that for granted, all you have to 
do is just to hang on and wait—and that’s 
exactly what you're going to do, if I can 
make you.”’ 

Antrim smiled wearily. ‘‘ The way I feel 
just now, anybody could make me do any- 
thing. I’m as weak as a cat and as sore as 
if I had been through a prize fight—what in 
the world is that ?’’ 

‘“That’? was a furious pounding on a 
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nearby door, and Brant sprang to his feet 
and overturned his chair. 

“It’s Jarvis—that’s what it is!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Blestif I didn’t forget all about 
him! Sit in the dark a minute, will you?’’ 
and he turned off the light and went to libe- 
rate the reporter. 

“Nice fellow, you are!’’ began Jarvis 
wrathfully, when the door was opened ; 
“Jock aman up while you go off and go 
to sleep——”’ 

Brant broke in with an apology which ran 
smoothly and without a break until he had 
walked the reporter down the stairs and out 
into the street. Then he gave Jarvis the 
required information about the special train, 
and hastened back to Antrim to explain the 
interruption. 

‘*You see, I had to do something with 
him,’’ he concluded. ‘‘ He’s a good fellow, 
but he talks too much, and the less said 
about this business of yours the better.”’ 

‘*T should say so,’’ agreed Antrim, adding 
ruefully, ‘‘but I suppose the whole town 
knows about it by this time.’’ 

‘*Oh, no; not necessarily. Man doesn’t 
fill the public eye quite as much as he’s apt 
to think. Besides, you’re going to break it 


off short and be your old self again. When 
did you eat last ?’’ 

“*Supper, last night.’’ 

‘“Humph! I thought as much. No won- 
der you had wheels in your head. Let me 


help you into your overcoat, and we’ll go 
up to Elitch’s.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe I could eat anything if 
it was to save my life,’’ objected Antrim, 
getting up laboriously. 

‘* Ves, you can—you’ve got to; and then 
you are going to let me take you home and 
put you to bed, and if we hear of any more 
foolishness you’ll come in for amanhandling 
that you won't get over for a week.’’ 

Antrim reached backward for the sleeves 
of the coat and groaned piteously. ‘‘ Great 
Moses! I feel as if I’d had that already. 
What the mischief do you suppose makes 
mae so stiff and sore ?’’ 

Brant laughed unsympathetically. ‘‘ It’s 
one of the after effects, I guess; look out 
you don’t bring it on again.’’ Then he 
tucked Antrim’s arm under his own, and 
led him up town, carrying out his program 
to the letter and playing his new rdle of 
mentor until he had seen his friend safely 
deposited in bed. 

When he reached his own room he found 
the packet of papers still in his pocket, and 
tossed it carelessly across to the table. Then 
he thought better of it, and put the enve- 
lope back in his pocket. 
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‘It’s climbing into the plane of respon- 
sibilities, and my conscience isn’t clean 
enough yet to handle it,’’ he mused. ‘‘ Just 
now, I feel as if I’d like to burn the stuff 
and give the beggar a chance for his life ; 
and yet I suppose there are plenty of purists 
who would say that I’m an accessory after 
the fact for not giving him up. I wonder 
what she would say about it? If I knew, 
that’s what I'd do. Heigh-o; it’s a queer 
old round world, any way, but since the 
morning and the evening of this blessed 
day, I’m rather glad to be in it.’’ 

After which he went to bed to dream that 
he was about to be hanged for the murder 
of Henry Brinton. 


XX. 


THE next morning Brant thrust his head 
into Antrim’s room while the latter was 
dressing. 

“‘ How do you pan out by this time ?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘Better, thank you; only I’m black and 
blue in spots, and too sore to talk about. 
Say, George, I must have been in a fight 
last night ; but I don’t remember anything 
of the kind.” 

“T did it,” said Brant, grinning, ‘‘ trying 
to straighten you up, you know. Need any 
help ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, thank you; I'll be down di- 
rectly. Wait for me, if you’re not in a 
hurry ; I'll eat with you.” 

Brant waited, and after breakfast they 
walked down town together. It was a de- 
lightful autumn morning, with a crisp, clean 
wind blowing fresh from the range, and a 
marvelous clarity in the atmosphere that 
seemed to bring the distant peaks within 
easy speaking distance. On sucha day it 
was good to be alive, and Brant said some- 
thing to that effect. 

Antrim agreed conditionally. ‘‘ Yes; if a 
fellow’s head could be as clear as the at- 
mosphere.”’ 

“Fellow shouldn’t roil his brain with 
muddy firewater.’’ 

‘‘No; but I didn’t mean just that—that’s 
only a consequence.”’ 

‘““A very unnecessary consequence, in 
your case. You know you haven’t a peg 
of an excuse to hang your villainy on, 
Harry.”’ 

‘‘T suppose not, when you come down to 
the marrow of the thing. A man never has 
a decent excuse for making a donkey of 
himself. But I tell you it was a facer, 
George. I’d been banking on a certain 
kind of happiness ever since Isabel and I 


used to go to school together ; and then to 
have to give it up—well, it just knocked me 
out, that’s all.”’ 

‘*But you are not going to give it up, un- 
less you’re a donkey sober as well as a 
donkey drunk.”’ 

““What ain I going to do?”’ 

‘“ You are going to brace up and get back 
into the old rut forthwith. How long is it 
since you’ve seen the young woman ?’’ 

‘““A week.”’ 

“Take my advice, then, and go over this 
evening just as if nothing had happened. 
Keep your wits about you, and see if Isabel 
isn't quite as glad to see you as you are to 
see her.”’ 

““T know, George, that’s the way it looks 
to you; but you see I’ve known her all her 
life, and——’’ 

‘‘And therefore you think you know it 
all—but you don’t. I’ve seen a good deal 
of the Langfords in the last three months, 
myself, and if you haven’t a mortgage on 
the younger daughter, no one else has.’’ 

‘‘T know that well enough, but art has.’’ 

‘“Oh, art be hanged! Once in a thou- 
sand years or so you may find a girl who is 
an artist first and a woman afterward, but 
you haven’t run up against the exception. 
If you’ll bear with me, I’ll venture to assert 
that Isabel is the merest dilettante ; she 
can’t paint a little bit.” 

“She can’t, eh? That’s all you know 
about it!’? Antrim retorted hotly. ‘‘ What 
the dickens do you pretend to know about 
art, any way ?”’ 

Brant chuckled. ‘‘ Nothing, iny son ; less 
than nothing. I did but skewer you to see 
if you were really jealous of Miss Isabel’s 
poor little passion. Go in and win, Harry ; 
and may your house be decorated in many 
colors—as it’s sure to be.”’ 

In such gladsome manner began a day 
fraught with many happenings. Brant 
completed the map in good time for the 
purposes of the general manager, and it 
was scarcely off the drawing board before 
Colonel Bowran came in, summoned by 
wire to meet the other officials of the rail- 
way company. And since the chief engi- 
neer brought back the missing notebook, 
the enforced idleness which the draftsman 
dreaded more than anything else was 
pushed back into an indefinite future. The 
colonel was well pleased with the work 
done on the yard map, and gratified to find 
that Brant had gone ahead with it on his 
own responsibility. Moreover, unlike many 
employers, he did not hesitate to say as 
much ; and what with this, and the bless- 
ings which belong rightfully to those of the 








helping hand, Brant won through the day 
on the crest of the wave. 

Outside of the narrow range of the drafts- 
man’s vision, however, other things were 
happening which were to bear heavily on 
his future. For one, the train from 
the region of mining camps was _ bring- 
ing Hobart and his wife to Denver; for 
another, Antrim’s purposed visit to the 
Langfords’ was postponed by a tour of in- 
spection in the Aberystwyth, on which the 
chief clerk did the honors of the division 
in the absence of his superior officer. 
Again, late in the afternoon, Mrs. Lang- 
ford wrote a letter which she put into the 
post office with her own hand; and, about 
the same hour, two desperate men met 
behind a locked door in a West Denver 
lodging house to lay the train of a mine in 
which the explosives were already stored. 
In this conference there was a slight dis- 
agreement, arising in a very natural reluc- 
tance on the part of one of the plotters to 
play cat’s-paw for the other. 

‘¢ Comin’ right down to brass tacks, Jim, 
I don’t see why I want to monkey with 
your end of the game, anyhow,”’ said the 
cat’s-paw. ‘‘AllI keer is to git even with 
him for knockin’ me out, an’ I kin do that 
first time I git the drop on him, ’thout 
mixin’ up any in your deal.’’ 

‘Yes, an’ get yourself choked with a rope 
for doin’ it,’ said Harding. ‘‘ Now, if my 
deal goes through, the sheriff’ll do the 
evenin’ up business for you, an’ you can 
read about it in the papers next mornin’.”’ 

‘Ves, ‘if,’ but the ‘ if’s’ bigger ’n Pike’s 
Peak. You think if ye kin git hold o’ 
them there dockyments it’ll be all plain 
sailin’ an’ ye kin chuck Plucky George 
plum into your shoes, but there’s a heap o’ 
holes in a skimmer; ye kin bet high on 
that.’’ 

“T know what I’m doin’,’’ Harding as- 
serted confidently. ‘‘As the thing stacks 
up now, it’s between me an’ Brant, an’ 
them papers give him the pull. Once let 
me get hold of them, an’ he'll have a bully 
good time provin’ that Ae didn’t kill Hank 
Brinton.”’ 

“I don’t savvy it that way, but that’s 
your funeral—not mine. What is it ye 
want me to do?”’ 

‘*- You know.”’ 

‘Why don’t you do it yerself?’’ 

“It’s out o’ my line. I don’t happen to 
have been over the road for house breakin’ 
—like a certain pardner o’ mine—an’ I ain’t 








up in that branch o’ the business.”’ 
Gasset scowled at this but finally asked : 
“Well, when?”’ 
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‘* Quicker the sooner—first night we can 
catch him out.”’ 

‘*Reckon he keeps ’em in his room?”’ 

‘*Sure ; where else’d they be?”’ 

‘‘T dunno; ’pears like if it was me, I’d 
lock ’em up som’eres.”’ 

“You might if you thought anybody was 
likely to take ’em ; but he don’t.”’ 

“All right; it’s a go. I’ll swipe the 
papers fer ye, an’ after that we’re quits. I 
tell ye right now, though, I’d ruther play it 
alone.”’ 

‘Do what you like after you get the 
papers. When you hand them over to me 
it’s a cool hundred in your clothes. After 
that, if you’d rather take the chance of 
dancin’ on nothin’ ’stead of lettin’ him do 
it, why, go ahead ; I’m agreeable.’’ 

“Don’t see why ye shouldn’t be; you’ve 
got everything to gain an’ nothin’ much to 
lose, as I kin see. Better try it tonight?” 

‘The quicker the sooner, asI say. ‘That 
duck up in Leadville that’s doin’ the adver- 
tisin’ might catch on to something.” 

‘*Keno; let’s go an’ have a drink on it.”’ 

‘*Not too many of ’em, Gasset, for God’s 
sake. Keep your head clear till this job’s 
done an’ then you can fill your skin to the 
queen’s taste, if you want to.’’ 

They went out together, and Harding 
locked the door. In a neighboring bar 
room, while they were drinking to the suc- 
cess of the scheme, Gasset asked another 
a question. 

‘*How did ye put it up to find out if the 
coast’s clear ?’”’ 

‘*Spot him from the time he leaves his 
office,’’ rejoined Harding, ‘‘and it’s about 
time to begin that now. Come on.’’ 

Brant’s equanimity, buoyed by hope and 
a degree of self satisfaction known only to 
those who have climbed suddenly from the 
depths of despair, carried him safely through 
the day and up to the time when the mail 
carrier, making his final round, handed the 
draftsman a letter in a square envelope 
bearing the city postmark. Brant went to 
the window and read it by the failing day- 
light; and when he had picked out the 
writer’s message from the tangle of fashion- 
able angles and heavy down strokes, the 
solid earth slipped from beneath his feet 
and left him dangling once more over the 
nether depths. The letter was terse and 
formal, but it went straight to the point 
with unpitying directness. 

‘*In view of his clandestine meeting with 
Miss Langford yesterday,’’ it began, ‘‘ Mr. 
Brant will not be unprepared for such inter- 
ference with his plans as the writer & con- 
strained to make. Up to the present time 
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she has carefully refrained from discussing, 
even in the family circle, a subject which is 
as repugnant to her as it must be humiliat- 
ing to Mr. Brant; but if that gentleman 
does not find it convenient to relieve her of 
further responsibility in the matter by leav- 
ing Denver at once, it will become her un- 
pleasant duty to take her daughters into her 
confidence—a duty which she trusts Mr. 
Brant will have the discretion not to make 
obligatory.”’ 

There was no signature, and none was 
needed. Brant read the letter through twice 
and then tore it slowly into tiny fragments. 
This, then, was the end of ali his fine en- 
thusiastic resolves: to be banished like an 
unclean thing—a moral leper whose lightest 
touch was contagion. He opened the win- 
dow and brushed the bits of paper out into 
the twilight, watching them as they disap- 
peared like circling snowflakes. Then he 
raised his clenched hands above his head 
and swore a mighty oath. If there was no 
place of repentance to be found for him, if 
the world of decency and good behavior 
would have none of him, then let society 
look to it. He would go to his own place, 
and if the world were the worse for it, the 
blame might lie where it would. 

He closed the window and sat down to 
plan his recantation as deliberately as, an 
hour earlier, he had builded the wall of 
good resolutions. He would wait till the 
morrow, till Colonel Bowran came back 
from the tour of inspection; then he would 
drop out quietly and as nearly without ex- 
planations as might be. After that, there 
was the world to choose from—the under 
world of sin and iniquity, at least—and he 
would go and bury himself where he listed; 
in the mining camps, he decided, after a 
little. There he would find lawlessness and 
freedom from restraint, and a lower depth 
of degradation profound enough to quench 
the spark of saving grace lighted on the 
altar of his love. 

And meanwhile? Meanwhile he would 
borrow oblivion, as a desperate man should; 
as many a better man had done before him. 
The bottle imp was always within call, and he 
would invoke it once again, as he had many 
times in the grim past. He got up and 
spread the dust cloth over the drawing 
board, folding it smoothly down at the cor- 
ners as one might drape the pall over the 
corpse of achild. The thought suggested 
itself in the act, and he broke out bitterly. 

“That’s just what I’m doing—it’s a pall, 
and it covers up the corpse of my little 
nursling of decency; the dead body of 
honest ambition slain by the sword of over- 
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righteousness. God help me! Two hours 
ago I little thought I’d be putting away the 
tools of my profession to take up the devil’s 
playthings.”’ 

Thereupon all the good there was in him 
rose up and pleaded strenuously for a little 
respite, for a few hours of sober second 
thought in which the soul destroying possi- 
bilities of the contemplated plunge might 
be weighed and measured; but he hardened 
his heart and drove out the suggestion with 
cursings bitter and blasphenious. 

‘‘No, by God!’’ he muttered. ‘I’ve 
listened to that story for the last time! 
From now on, there’s nothing to do but to 
forget; and that I’ll do if I have to smother 
myself in the reek of the bottomless pit to 
bring it about !’’ 

As he passed the chief’s desk on his way 
to the door, his hand sought the train mail 
box from force of habit: There were two 
letters in it, and he took them out and 
dropped them into his pocket. 

‘*T might as well take these to the train; 
it’s my last day’s work, and I’ll finish it up 
right.’’ 

‘The masthead electric lamps over the open 
platform at the Union Depot illuminated 
a busy scene as he made his way toward the 
baggage car of the outgoing train. It was 
before the day of gates and gatekeepers, and 
an unquiet crowd filled the open space op- 
posite the arched vestibule, a fountain head 
from which little rivulets of humanity 
broke away to trickle up and down between 
the half dozen trains headed in either direc- 
tion. A symphony of sound, pitched in 
the key of preparation, rose upon the still 
air of the evening. The hum of human 
voices; the rumbling of the baggage trucks 
piled mountain high with luggage; the 
monotonous ‘ Look out !’’ of the baggage- 
men as they pushed the loaded trucks 
slowly through the throng; the measured 
beat of the air brake pumps on the engines, 
punctuated at irregular intervals by a caco- 
phonous blast from an overborne safety 
valve. It was a din rather pleasant than 
discordant, but Brant was in no mood to 
find pleasure in anything; and when he 
had mailed the letters he pushed his way 
aggressively through the narrow side aisle 
between the trains, intent on getting out of 
the crowd. At the steps of the sleeping car 
he jostled a man so rudely that the offended 
one turned to resent the affront. It was 
Hobart; and when he recognized Brant re- 
sentment gave place to gladness. 

‘* By all that’s good, thisis lucky, George!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I’d given up all hope of 
finding you, this trip.’’ 
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Brant shook hands with his friend be- 
cause he had to, but his greeting was any- 
thing but cordial. ‘I’m not hard to find; 
I guess you didn’t look very much,’’ he 
said ungraciously. 

“T used up every minute of time I had, 
any way; went to your boarding house and 
your office, and asked everybody I could 
find who knew you. I’ve been in town 
only an hour and a half, all told, and a 
good .part of that was used up in taking 
Kate over to Judge Langford’s. How are 
you, and how are you making it? Why 
don’t you write once in a while ?”’ 

Brant slurred over the questions and went 
back to the statement of fact. ‘‘Are you 
acquainted with the lLangfords?’’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘‘Why, yes; didn’t I tell you? I meant 
to have sent you a note of introduction. 
The judge is one of the stockholders in our 
mline—the vice president, in fact.’’ 

‘*And you say Mrs. Hobart is there ?”’ 

‘*Yes; I brought her down on a visit—-too 
much altitude for her on Jack Mountain. 
But tell me about yourself; how has the 
world been using you?”’’ 

‘*As well as I deserve, I suppose,’’ said 
Brant briefly—so briefly that Hobart knew 
not what to make of it. Then the con- 
ductor’s cry warned him that he had but a 
moment more, and he took a card from his 
case and scribbled a line on the back of it. 

“Take this and go over and make your- 
self known to Kate,’ he said. ‘Any one 
can tell you where the Langfords live. 
Kate’ll be glad to meet you, and she’ll put 
you on a footing with the family. They’re 
good people to know, and it’ll be just like 
you to fallin love with one of the girls.” 
Hobart tossed his hand bag to the porter 
and turned back for a last word. ‘‘ Now, 
don’t put it off, but go soon’’—and seeing 
that Brant seemed to hesitate, he added in 
an undertone—‘‘ Kate knows nothing about 
you save that you’re an old chum of mine.”’ 

Brant pulled himself together, and mus- 
tered up grace enough to thank his friend. 
Then the wheels began to turn, and there was 
_only time for a hasty leave taking. He stood 
watching the receding train until the two 
red eyes of the tail lights disappeared 
around the curve on the farther side of 
Cherry Creek ; then he turned and walked 
up town with his hands deep in his over- 
coat pockets and his eyes on the sidewalk. 

There was nothing hopeful to be gotten 
out of the brief interview with Hobart. On 
the contrary, what he had learned made his 
new formed resolution even more binding 
upon him. Setting aside Mrs. Langford’s 


’ 


threat, there was now added reason for his 
leaving Denver at once. He could not re- 
main long without giving Hobart some 
reason for not calling upon his wife; and 


if the threat should be carried out, there 


was further abasement in the thought that 
his friend’s wife would be made a party in 
Mrs. Langford’s confidence. 

One grain of comfort, and but one, was 
he able to pick out of the talk with Hobart. 
The letter to his friend had evidently gone 
astray, and Hobart had not ignored his ap- 
peal for encouragement. It was something, 
but it was not enough to keep him from 
going into a saloon and buying a bottle of 
brandy; and with this in his pocket he 
went to his room and locked himself in. 
What he meant to do was to drink enough 
to enable him to pull the beard of misfor- 
tune ; but before drawing the cork he set 
the bottle on the dressing case and flung 
himself into a chair at the window to ply 
the lash of remorseful retrospection for the 
last time. 

It was a sorry business ; and when he had 
scourged himself into a condition of apathe- 
tic indifference, he fell to watching the 
shifting tracery of blue black shadows cast 
by the trees under the electric lamp oppo- 
site. There were few passers at that hour, 
and for that reason he could not fail to re- 
mark the curious movements of two men 
on the nearer sidewalk. They passed and 
repassed, stopping now and then to look up 
at the house, and Brant was not long in 
reaching the conclusion that they were 
watching his window. He guessed at once 
that they were the two unknown conspira- 
tors ; and when this supposition was turned 
into certainty by a glimpse of the bushy 
red hair and beard of the taller, he rose, 
put out his light, and went back to the win- 
dow to await developments, with the big 
revolver laid across his knees. 

A few minutes later the men disappeared 
—whether up or down the street, or beneath 
the shadows of the opposite trees, Brant 
could not tell. Nevertheless, he kept his 
vigil until, as he sat motionless with his 
eyes fixed upon the dancing tracery, he fell 
asleep. And thus the morning sun, shining 
broadly in at the casement, found and 
aroused him ; and he rose up and went forth 
to face the ills of a new day, telling him- 
self it was his last in Denver. 


XXI. 


THE Aberystwyth did not come in from 
the tour of inspection until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and Brant wore out the day 
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as best he might, chafing irritably at the 
delay, and treading out the time in restless 
trampings up and down the long apart- 
ment which served as the work room in the 
chief engineer’s suite. All through the 
weary hours he did not once uncover the 
drawing board ; neither, on the other hand, 
did he yield to the suggestions of the im- 
portunate devil of dissipation. He would 
quit clean handed and clear headed, he 
said to himself; until the colonel should 
release him, he would remain, as nearly as 
might be, the man whom the colonel had 
befriended. 

When the chief engineer came at last, 
Brant announced his determination im- 
mediately and without circumlocution. He 
had made up his mind to leave Denver at 
once, he said, and he would be glad if the 
colonel would give him atime check and 
let him go. 

‘‘But, my dear fellow,’’ protested the 
colonel, who valued a capable man when 
he found one, ‘‘what’s gone wrong with 
you? Is it a case of too much work, or not 
enough pay ?”’ 

‘‘Neither,’’ said Brant laconically. ‘‘It’s 
nothing that you’ve done or failed to do. 
I’ve always been a rolling stone, and the 
time has come for me to move on again ; 
that’s all.’’ 

‘Well, well—I’m sorry. But you don’t 
have to go right away, do you? You can 
stay on a few days till I can look around 
a bit?”’ 

‘*T’m sorry to say I can’t,’’ Brant began, 
and then the entrance of the postman in- 
terrupted the colloquy. ‘There were letters 
for the colonel and one for Brant; and the 
draftsman opened and read his while his 
employer glanced through the others. 
Brant’s was a dainty note, and it appeared 
to move him strangely ; his cheek flushed 
and his eyes kindled as he read; and when 
the talk was renewed he promptly stultified 
himself. 

“You were asking if I could stay until 
you found some one else,’’ he said. ‘‘ On 
second thought, I don’t know but I can, if 
it would be an accommodation to you.”’ 

The colonel was too well pleased with the 
sudden change of front to show his sur- 
prise, though he could not help putting two 
and two together and wondering who was 
the writer of the letter which had evidently 
counterinanded Brant’s marching orders. 

‘Tt will certainly be an accommodation,”’’ 
he rejoined. ‘‘I’ve got to go back to the 
Extension tonight to figure on Hurlcrow’s 
estimates for next month, you know; but 
I’ll come in as soon as I can, and if you’re 


still of the same mind, why, I'll look 
around for some one to relieve you. But I 
hope you’ll find it possible to reconsider. 
I like you; and your work is as thorough 
as I knew it would be when you told me 
you were coached by my old friend Thirl- 
will.”’ 

Brant bowed, and the chief engineer 
tossed the pile of opened letters into his 
desk and drew down the roll top. ‘I shall 
be with the general manager till train time,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘and tomorrow you can reach 
me at the front. Take things a bit easy 
while I’m gone, and see if you can’t make 
up your mind to stay with us.’’ 

Being just then devoured with an impa- 
tience in comparison with which the restless- 
ness of the long day was but a sedative, Brant 
did not seek to prolong the conversation; 
and when he was once more alone he read 
and reread his letter until he could repeat 
it word for word. It was from Dorothy; 
and she had kept her promise to call upon 
him in the time of need. 

‘Dear Mr. Brant,’? she wrote, ‘‘ you 
were kind enough to offer to help us again 
if the occasion should arise. It Aas arisen. 
Will left home yesterday afternoon and we 
have not seen him since. Mamma is wild 
with anxiety, and my father is so greatly 
discouraged that he will do nothing. 
Won’t you please try to find my brother 
again ? 

‘““P, S.—Mrs. Hobart, whose husband is 
a friend of yours, is with us, and she will 
be glad to see you when you find it con- 
venient to come.’’ 

When he had quite committed the note 
to memory, Brant set about answering it. 
Whatever else he was or might become— 
and he considered that question settled be- 
yond peradventure of doubt—he was none 
the less Dorothy’s loyal liegeman ; and 
while he could serve her, the future, good, 
bad, or indifferent, might wait for its havy- 
ings. ‘Therefore he wrote : 

My DEAR MISs LANGFORD: 

Your note, which makes me both sorry and 
glad, has just found me. Be assured that 
while I grieve with youin your present trouble, 
I am only too glad to place myself at your 
service. Be of good cheer. I trust we shall 
speedily find your brother, and that nothing 
serious has befallen him. If he should not 
come home tonight, send me a line in the 
morning; and believe me, now as always, 

Most sincerely your friend, 
GEORGE BRANT. 

He read it over when it was written, and 
was minded to tear it up. It seemed so 
cool and formal—so wretchedly inadequate 
to the measure of his love, that it was little 
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less than insulting. Then he reflected that 
he must guard against the possibility of the 
answer falling into unfriendly hands, and 
so let it go, ringing for a district messenger 
and cautioning the boy to deliver the letter 
to no one but the lady addressed. 

That done, he made his plans for a second 
search for the missing youth. The finding 
of him was likely to be as simple an affair 
now as on the former occasion; but since 
young Langford had become Harding’s 
ally, Brant doubted much whether any- 
thing he could say or do would be sufficient 
to induce the young man to go home and 
behave himself. In this dilemma a happy 
thought came to him, with Harry Antrim 
as its objective, and he went at once to seek 
the chief clerk. Antrim was just closing 
his office to go to supper, and Brant went 
with him. 

‘‘What are you going to do tonight, 
Harry ?’’ he asked, when they were free of 
the down town six o’clock crowd. 

‘*T mean to go back and work a while. 
Why?” 

‘*T want you to do something for me, if 
you will,’’ said Brant. 

‘‘ After what you did for me last night, 
you’ve only to ask,’’? answered the chief 
clerk gratefully. ‘‘ State your case.”’ 

Brant stated it at some length, omitting 
none of the details save a definition of his 
own motive in playing the knight errant. 
‘T think I know where to look for him,’’ he 
said in conclusion, ‘‘but I’m more than 
afraid that any argument I could bring to 
bear on him would be wasted eloquence. I 
want you to go along; and when we find 
him it’ll be your part of the job to get him 
to go home.”’ 

‘‘He hasn’t much use for me, as I told 
you,’”’ objected Antrim, “but I’ll go and 
do what I can. It isa great pity the judge 
doesn’t set him to work at something.’’ 

‘‘What’s his bent—or has he any?” asked 
Brant. 

‘‘T don’t know that he has any, now. 
At school, he was the best mathematician 
in his class; and at one time he wanted to 
study your trade. Mrs. Langford was quite 
willing until it came to field work, and then 
she put her foot down. Her son was not to 
go careering around all over the world with 
a lot of rough engineers, she said.’’ 

‘““Oh, no, of course not,’’ assented Brant 
scornfully. ‘‘ She was quite right—we’re a 
hard lot.”’ 

The emphasis was so bitter that Antrim 
glanced up in surprise. ‘‘ Has she been 
giving you a lecture on the subject?’ he 
asked quizzically. 
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‘““Who—Mrs. Langford? Certainly not,’’ 
denied Brant, hedging promptly. ‘‘ She 
has never so much as mentioned my present 
occupation to me.”’ 

‘*She will some day, especially if——’’ 
but Antrim was not sure of his ground in 
the matter of Brant’s leanings, and he broke 
off abruptly to go back to the former ques- 
tion. ‘‘I suppose you’ll want to start out 
right after supper ?”’ 

““Ves,’’ said Brant; and they went into 
the house and entered Mrs. Seeley’s dining 
room together. 

After the meal, Brant went up to his room 
and had a small.struggle with his sense of 
the fitness of things, which, in view of his 
recantation, was little better than trivial. 
It concerned the big revolver; and it turned 
upon the propriety of going armed like a 
desperado on Dorothy’s errand. 

“T’ll be hanged if I do it!’’ he said 
finally, putting the weapon with the bottle 
of brandy in the drawer of the dressing 
case. ‘‘If I find the boy with Harding, 
there’ll be a row; and while I’m about her 
business, I’d rather suffer wrong than do 
it.’’ Then he ran down stairs and joined 
Antrim; and together they set out on the 
quest for William Langford. 

Contrary to his assumption, the first half 
of the undertaking proved more difficult 
than Brant had expected. Beginning with 
resorts of the Draco type, they went from 
bad to worse, working their way downward 
through the-substrata of vice until Antrim 
held his breath, and hoped, for Isabel’s sake, 
that the search for her brother would be 
unsuccessful in that direction. And so it 
proved to be, though Brant was indefatig- 
able, and dragged his companion from 
place to place until the chief clerk was half 
intoxicated with the mingled fumes of to- 
bacco and alcohol. 

‘*Good Lord ! and this is what I was com- 
ing to!’ he gasped, as they emerged from 
a particularly noisome den. ‘‘ Let’s give 
it up, George, and go home ; I’m sick and 
disgusted.” 

‘‘ Not yet,’’ Brant objected; ‘‘ we’re pretty 
sure to find him, sooner or later, and it’s 
early yet.’’ 

Antrim looked at his watch. ‘‘ Eleven 
o’clock,’’ he said; ‘‘ I call it late, but goon; 
I’ll stay with you.”’ 

Eleven it was, and the policeman whose 
beat included the quiet neighborhood of 
which Mrs. Seeley’s select boarding house 
for young men was the center, had finished 
his round and dropped into the Opera 
House bar for a bite of bread and cheese 
and such other refreshment as the bartender 
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was wont to set unasked before the guardians 
of the city’s peace. 

‘“You have a picnic on the up town beat, 
don’t you, Sam?”’ said the licensed dis- 
penser of stimulants, passing a second glass 
of beer to the officer. 

‘¢ Vou bet; might mog round up here all 
night an’ never see nothin’ out o’ the way,”’ 
replied the civic soldier, helping himself to 
another sandwich; and yet, not ten minutes 
before, he had met a man carrying a ladder 
in a quiet street within an hour of mid- 
night, and had not thought the matter 
curious enough to be worth questioning. 

If the policeman was unmoved, however, 
the man with the ladder was not. On the 
contrary, he was greatly disturbed, and was 
only deterred from casting down his bur- 
den and taking to his heels by the fear that 
a bullet from the officer’s pistol might out- 
run him. When the danger was overpast 
he rested the ladder against the fence and 
took a long pull from a black bottle. 

‘‘Blast the whole shootin’ match!’’ he 
growled, stopping to take breath and glanc- 
ing up at the darkened windows of the See- 
ley mansion. ‘‘I’ll jest about git my leg 
pulled for twenty years before I git through 
with this deal! Run right square ag’inst a 
cop after I’d been dodgin’ him for a half 
hour.”’ 

The bottle gurgled again, and then the 
ladder was lifted and dropped quietly into 
the yard, to be reared presently behind a 
screen of vines at the end of Mrs. Seeley’s 
front veranda. A minute later the man ap- 
peared at its top, and made his way cau- 
tiously over the tin roof, which bulged and 
crackled under him until the sweat of fear 
made him damp and uncomfortable. He 
paused before Brant’s window, and inserting 
a thin edged bar beneath the sash, tried it 
gently. 

‘‘Fastened, of course,’’ he muttered ; and 
a knife blade was slipped between the upper 
and lower sash. ‘There was a click, and 
then the window opened noiselessly. Once 
safely inside, the burglar’s first care was to 
shut the window and draw the curtain. 
Then he lighted a dark lantern, and flashed 
its beam around the room. ‘ Bully for us!” 
was his comment; ‘‘camp cached and no- 
body to home. Now for the grubstake !”’ 

He took another pull at the black bottle 
as a preliminary, and then proceeded to 
ransack the apartment with the skill and 
rapidity of one to whom the craft was not 
new. The belongings of a man’s room are 
soon overhauled. Brant’s impedimenta 
were of the lightest, and in a short time the 
burglar came to the end of his task without 
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finding anything more to the purpose than 
a large revolver and a bottle of brandy. 
Laying the weapon aside, he uncorked the 
bottle and sampled its contents. 

“ Brandy—ten year ol’ cony-ack, ’r ’ma 
liar! Whoop-ee ; here’s to ye, Mister Snap- 
shot Brant, an’ may ye live happy an’ die 
suddint—w’en I git the drop on ye!”’ 

The brandy paid the penalty of the toast 
at a frightful cost, and the burglar smacked 
his lips and wiped them with the sleeve of 
his coat. ‘‘ Blast ‘im, he knows what good 
liquor is—I’ll say that much for him. Now 
then, I’ll have a squint among the togs.”’ 

He dived into a closet and came out 
with an armful of clothing. When the 
pockets yielded nothing, he broke out in a 
monologue of blasphemy under his breath, 
and again had recourse to the brandy. 
‘Jest wot I ’kspected,’’ he grumbled, his 
tongue thickening with the lisp of inebri- 
ety ; ‘‘no dockyments, no lerrers, no noth- 
in’. Wot’m I goin’ to git out o’ this— 
thass wot I'd like t’? know!”’ 

A bright idea occurred to him, and he held 
up Brant’s best suit and examined it with 
great gravity by the light of the lantern. 
Then he struggled out of his clothes, kicked 
them into the depths of tie closet, and ar- 
rayed himself in the suit of black. It was 
a thought too large for him, but he ignored 
the misfit, and, turning the lantern so that 
it illuminated the mirror, surveyed himself 
with unalloyed satisfaction. 

‘“Ain’t we a pair o' bloomin’ doods, 
now ?”’ he said, addressing the weaving fig- 
ure in the looking glass. ‘‘ Couldn’ we two 
fellers—hic—-you ’n’ me—go an’ work the 
town for a donation to the—hic—heathen ? 
Jest you hol’ on a minnit till I git that gun, 
an’ then we’ll—hic—vamoose, pap’rs ’r no 
pap’rs.”’ 

He slipped the revolver into his pocket, 
and sat down upon the edge of the bed to 
finish the bottle of brandy. There was 
more left in it than he had supposed or 
hoped ; and before he found the bottom of 
it, he was so far afield as to be persuaded 
that he was sitting upon the edge of his 
bunk in the West Denver lodging house. 
That being the case, there was nothing to 
do but to go to bed ; and, suiting the action 
to the suggestion, he crawled under the 
covering and was presently snoring brazenly 
with his head on Brant’s pillow. 
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It was between two and three o’clock in 
the morning when Brant yielded to the 
urgings of his weary companion and con- 
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sented to give over the search for William 
Langford. ‘The little journey through the 
realm of Abaddon was a bitter but whole- 
some corrective for Antrim, whose late 
aberration lay heavy on his self respect. 
He shuddered when he saw the true breadth 
and depth of the abyss upon whose brink 
he had been staggering, and his gratitude 
to Brant increased accordingly. Some ex- 
pression of this he tried to put into speech 
on the way home, but Brant cut him off 
with a word. 

‘Tet up on that !’’ he broke in roughly ; 
‘you don’t owe me anything.” 

‘* Ves, I do,’’ insisted Antrim. 

‘‘T say you don’t, but if you choose to 
think so, you can square the deal by help- 
ing me find the boy.”’ 

‘*I’ddo that, any way, and without charg- 
ing it to your account. He’s Isabel’s 
brother.”’ 

‘“Yes—and Dorothy’s.’? The last two 
words said themselves, and no sooner were 
they spoken than Brant wished he had bit- 
ten his tongue before the unruly member 
had slipped the leash. And yet Antrim’s 
quick apprehension and sympathy were not 
wholly unwelcome. 

‘*T thought maybe she was the power be- 
hind the throne,’’ he said, linking his arm 
in Brant’s. ‘‘ You know niy story, George ; 
tell me yours.”’ 

“There’s nothing to tell,’’ replied Brant 
curtly ; and then he cuffed his ill humor 
into subjection—“‘ that is, not anything out 
‘of the ordinary. I think a great deal of 
Miss Langford—I suppose you guessed that 
long ago; but there is nothing between us 
—of the sort you imagine, I mean. And 
there never will be. When I have found 
her brother, I shall go away, and I’ll prob- 
ably never see her again.’’ 

“Go away ?’’ echoed Antrim. ‘I thought 
you'd given up the idea of leaving. What’s 
that for ?’’ 

They had reached the house, and Brant 
turned on the doorstep aiid put his hands 
on Antrim’s shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t ask me, 
Harry,’ he said gently. ‘‘ Passing your 
own words back to you, it’s a thing I can’t 
talk about, even to you. You’ll know all 
about it, some day, perhaps, and then you'll 
understand—if you don’t go over to the 
enemy, horse, foot, and artillery.” 

Antrim laughed. ‘I’m not much on 
making rash promises, and talk is cheap ; 
but when that day comes, George, you’ll 
have one friend if you haven’t another on 
earth.’’ 

‘** Don’t commit yourself blindfolded,” said 
Brant, fitting his key into the night latch. 
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‘« The chances are that you’ll be ashamed to 
admit that you’ve ever known me.”’ 

They climbed the stairs quietly, so as not 
to disturb the house, and Antrim entered his 
room and closed the door. While he was 
lighting the gas there was a tap on the panel, 
and Brant came in. 

‘Will you give me a shakedown on your 
lounge till morning?’? he asked. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Seeley evidently thought I was going to 
make a night of it, and she has put some 
one into my room.’’ 

Antrim made haste to be hospitable, but 
he looked mystified. ‘‘I don’t understand 
that a little bit,’’ he said ; ‘‘it isn’t at all 
like Mrs. Seeley.’’ 

‘“‘No; it israther odd, isn’t it?”’ 

“‘T should say so. Are you sure there’s 
somebody there ?”’ 

‘*On the evidence of two separate senses. 
I struck a match and saw a man in my bed ; 
and besides that—listen!’’ The subdued 
murmur of the burglar’s snoring could be 
plainly heard, and Brant went on, ‘‘ More- 
over, the man’s been drinking; the room 
reeks like a pot house.’’ 

‘«That’s queer,’’ said Antrim; ‘‘ maybe 
it’s one of the boys gone wrong and couldn’t 
find his room—but I can’t think who it 
could be.’’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ rejoined Brant, stretching him- 
self wearily on the lounge. ‘‘ Never mind ; 
we’ll find out about it in the morning.’’ 

But they did not. When they went down 
together to a late breakfast, and mentioned 
the matter to Mrs. Seeley, the good lady 
was quite as astonished as Brant had been. 
Moreover, she was touched in a tender 
part, and her inn keeping pride resented 
the imputation put upon it by Brant’s sug- 
gested explanation, 

‘“Why, Mr. Brant!’ she protested; ‘‘to 
think that you’d suspect me of doing such 
athing! Why, never in all my born days 
did I id 

A chattering shriek from the upper re- 
gions cut the protest in two, and the three 
occupants of the dining room rushed into 
the hall in time to meet the housemaid fly- 
ing down stairs, wide eyed and incoherent. 

“A man! A man in Misther Brant’s 
room !’’ was all she could say, and Brant 
and Antrim ran up to the second floor 
three steps at a bound. They found an 
empty room, smelling strongly of brandy, 
an open window, and a little heap of Brant’s 
clothing in the middle of the floor. Antrim 
made a dash for the window, and disap- 
peared on the tin roof of the veranda. He 
was back in a moment with the light of dis- 
covery in his eye. 
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‘‘ What did you find ?’’? demanded Brant. 

‘‘A ladder standing against the end of 
the porch; that’s how he got away.”’ 

‘Yes, and it’s how he came,’’ rejoined 
Brant. 

Then the explanation of the mystery 
flashed upon him, and his hand went 
quickly to his pocket. The papers were 
there, safe enough, and to avoid taking any 
more chances he gave the packet to the 
chief clerk. 

‘“‘While I think of it, Harry, take this 
and lock it upin your safe. I'll tell you 
later what to do with it. Now we’ll go 
down and get the rellow’s description from 
Mary.”’ 

That was easier said than done. ‘The 
housemaid was too badly frightened to be 
successfully cross examined. ‘The intruder 
was tall, he was short; in one breath he 
wore a beard, and was a very pirate in 
general appearance; in the next he was 
smooth shaven. Picked out and pieced to- 
gether, her story contained but two facts of 
which she was sure: she had seen a man 
dressed in black clothes; and he had rushed 
first at her and then toward the window. 

Mrs. Seeley and Antrim badgered the ser- 
vant for further data, and sank deeper into 
the mire of wonderment at each fresh ren- 
dering of her adventure; but Brant stood 
aside and followed out his own clue. The 
room had evidently been searched, and for 
what? The papers, doubtless. That being 
the case, the burglar was either Harding or 
his emissary, and Brant favored the alter- 
native. Harding was no Rechabite in the 
matter of strong drink; but in playing for 
so great a stake he would never have 
allowed his appetite to defeat his end and 
make a fool of him. And that was evidently 
what the person in question had done; no 
other hypothesis would account for his going 
to bed in the room he had burglarized, 
to be found there by the housemaid at nine 
o’clock in the morning. 

Setting Harding in his proper person 
aside, who was the cat’s-paw who had been 
willing to run a penitentiary risk for any 
bribe the impecunious gambler might be 
able to offer? Brant passed the list of pos- 
sibles, so far as he knew them, in mental 
review, rejecting each in turn. Beyond 
question, there were plenty of ex-criminals 
among Harding’s familiars, but what one of 
them all was bold enough to venture, and 
at the same time foolhardy enough to get 
drunk in the midst of the undertaking? 
Certainly no professional house breaker 
would do such a thing; it was more like the 
reckless prank of a devil may care boy. 
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Brant’s train of inductive reasoning 
stopped short at the word. The clue had 
led him toa certain conclusion which the 
housemaid, who was beginning to recover 
from her fright, might be able to refute or 
confirm, and he waited his opportunity to 
question her in private. It came when Mrs. 
Seeley went up stairs to view the scene of 
the invasion, telling the others to follow. 
Brant lagged behind with Mary McCarthy. 

‘* You say the fellow wore black clothes, 
Mary; are you sure of that?” 

“*’ Deed I am that, sorr.’’ 

‘* Did you have time to notice the kind of 
coat he had on ?”’ 

‘*T did that; it wasas like tothe wan ye’re 
wearin’ as two peasina pod. On’y but I 
knowed ye’d come down to breakfas’, I 
might ’ve been misdeluded entirely till I 
saw the oogly face av him.”’ 

Inasmuch as both garments had been cut 
by the same tailor from the samme measure- 
ments, there was every reason for the simi- 
larity; but Brant did not know -this, and he 
tallied his score and went on. 

‘* At first you said he had black hair, and 
just now you told Mrs. Seeley it was brown. 
Take time to think about it, and tell me 
which it was.”’ 

“ *Deed, sorr, it was both—lastewise it was 
that darrk it might be ayther wan.”’ 

‘* Was it long or short ?”’ 

‘‘Nayther the one nor the other—joosht 
betwixt an’ betune like.’’ 

‘Exactly ’’—Brant nodded assent. The 
answers came so readily, leading step by 
step up to his assumed conclusion, that he 
forgot his caution and permitted himself to 
ask a leading question. 

‘* Pull your wits together now, Mary, and 
try to remember his face. He was a young 
fellow, wasn’t he ?>—smooth faced and rather 
thin, with heavy eyebrows, a straight nose, 
and a mouth turned down a little at the 
corners.”’ 

‘That’s it—that’s joosht him! ’Deed, an’ 
ye might be readin’ off from his photygraph, 
Misther Brant.’’ 

Brant asked no more questions. Slipping 
a dollar into the housemaid’s hand, he put 
his finger on his lips. ‘‘ Mum’s the word, 
Mary, and I'd be glad if you’d let the thing 
die out as soon as it will. I think I know 
who it was, and, if I’m right, it was only a 
bit of boys’ play, meant to frighten me in- 
stead of you. You’ll help me keep it quiet, 
wou’t you?”’ 

“Deed, an’ I will, then. It’s a fine gen- 
tleman ye are, entirely, Misther Brant, an’ 
it’s nivera wan intilligint wurrud will they 
get out o’ me forninst the b’y.”’ 
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Brant thanked her and ran up to his 
rooin, where Mrs. Seeley and Antrim were 
debating the proper steps to be taken, and 
the landlady appealed to the draftsman. 

‘‘ What do you think about it, Mr. Brant ? 
I was just asking Mr. Antrim to notify the 
police, but he thinks we ought to know 
first what’s been taken. Will you look 
through your things and see if anything is 
gone ?”’ 

Brant made a perfunctory examination, 
missing nothing but the revolver and the 
bottle of brandy, and trying meanwhile to 
think of some way of killing the proposed 
investigation. 

“There’s nothing gone—nothing of any 
consequence,’’ he said finally. ‘‘If I were 
you, Mrs. Seeley, I shouldn’t call in the 
police. If we had lost anything valuable it 
would be different ; but as it is, we should 
gain nothing but a lot of newspaper noto- 
riety, and that would hurt the house. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Mrs. Seeley demurred at first. She did 
not like the idea of having her house broken 
into, and then to be denied the poor conso- 
lation of stirring up the lazy, good for 
nothing police ; but when Antrim added his 
word to Brant’s, she yielded. On the way 
down town, Antrim asked a single question 
and no more. 

‘‘Tell me one thing, George. Did you 
give Mrs. Seeley your real reason for want- 
ing to keep the thing quiet ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Brant, and as he volunteered 
no further information, the chief clerk 
dropped the subject and took up another. 

‘““T suppose you’ll keep on hunting for 
Will Langford ?”’ 

‘“‘T shall; if he hasn’t already turned up 
at home. I asked Dorothy to send mea note 
this morning, and if he’s still missing I shall 
keep on till I find him.” 

“All right. Let me know what she says, 
and I’ll do what I can to help.”’ 

Dorothy’s note came just before noon. 
She had been delayed by the difficulty in 
finding a messenger, she wrote. Her brother 
had not returned, and the situation at home 
was becoming most trying. Her mother 
was sick with anxiety, and her father would 
hear to nothing less harsh than the turning 
of the matter over to the police. Mrs. Hobart 
had not been told; and, altogether, the 
household was in a most grievous state. 
Wouldn’t Mr. Brant send her a line? 

Most certainly he would, and he sat down 
at once to indite it. 

‘*T was not able to find your brother last 
night,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but I have every reason 
to believe that he is alive and well ; indeed, 


I may say that I have had speech with a 
person who saw him as recently as nine 
o’clock this morning. From this person ] 
obtained a clue to his whereabouts, but, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the affair, 
it cannot be followed up until tonight. 
Again I say, be of good cheer; and by all 
means dissuade your father from calling in 
the aid of the police.”’ 

The note was signed, sealed, and de- 
spatched by a special messenger ; and then 
Brant drowned the remainder of the day in 
hard work over the drawing board. It was 
the best antidote for impatience ; and as his 
task chanced to be more or less mechanical, 
he was able to lay his plans for the evening 
while he transferred Grotter’s notes to the 
sheet of profile paper. Following out the 
theory verified by Mary McCarthy’s answers, 
the niystery of Will Langford’s disappear- 
ance was easily accounted for. Harding 
had doubtless broken his parole and re- 
turned to Denver. He had managed in 
some way to get hold of young Langford, 
and, with the help of the bottle imp, to 
turn the boy into a burglar. 

One small fact, and one only, refused to 


_fit into the chain of circumstantial evidence. 


It was this, and to one less familiar with 
the progressive stages of the liquor disease, 
it might have appeared trivial. Brant had 
found the empty brandy bottle beside his 
bed, and it seemed incredible that a mere 
boy, in the beginnings of the case harden- 
ing process, could consume so much liquor 
inasingle night. Stubborn as the fact was, 
however, Brant did not allow it to upset 
his theory. It was William Langford who 
had broken into his room ; and it was James 
Harding who had instigated and planned 
the raid. ‘Therefore, when he should find 
the gambler, his search for the boy would 
be at an end. 

With these premises he renewed the 
search in the evening methodically and 
with set purpose. He took Antrim into his 
confidence, but only so far as to intimate 
that Will would be found in the company 
of a man whose description was thus and 
thus ; and the chief clerk’s part in the plan 
of campaign was to make the round of the 
hotels and lodging houses. 

Reserving the more dangerous quest for 
himself, Brant went first to Draco’s ; and 
when Deverney assured him that nothing 
had been seen of Harding since the night 
of his banishment, he bethought him that 
the man, if he were not actually in hiding, 
would be likely to keep mp the fiction of re- 
spectability with young Langford by taking 
the boy to some less public resort. Acting 
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upon this suggestion, he began the search 
anew among the more exclusive gambling 
houses and ‘‘clubs,’? making guarded in- 
quiries of door keepers and dealers, and 
using his reputation with the craft unspar- 
ingly as a pass key to unlock doors which 
would otherwise have been dead walls. 

Since any appearance of haste might 
have defeated his object, it was a slow 
process; and it was well upon midnight 
when he finally ran his quarry to earth. It 
was in the ‘‘Osirian Club’’ in Sixteenth 
Street; a very palace of the goddess of 
chance, fitted with costly and magnificent 
paraphernalia, and occupying two floors of 
the building. The door keeper was known 
to Brant, and when questioned he answered 
in the affirmative. Two men tallying with 
Brant’s description had come in early in 
the evening ; they were still up stairs in one 
of the private rooms, the man thought. 

Brant followed his directions, and pres- 
ently found himself in a large apartment 
richly furnished, with a high wainscot of 
polished mahogany, and walls and ceilings 
of bronze pacrusta wrought into curious de- 
signs centering in clusters of softly shaded 
incandescent lamps. The central space, 
which served as a vestibule for a series of 
ceilingless private rooms built out from the 
walls, was fitted as a club parlor ; and Brant 
made his way noiselessly over the thick car- 
pet to the room whose number he had ob- 
tained from the attendant in the corridor. 
The door was closed, but since the walls of 
the card room were merely an extension of 
the high wainscoting, there was no obstruc- 
tion to sound ; and Brant heard the clicking 
of ivory counters and the swish of cards 
across the table as he laid his hand on the 
door knob. At that moment the noise 
ceased and a boyish oath dropped into the 
gap of silence. Brant held his hand. 

‘‘T won’t pay it—that’s all there is about 
it!’’—this in the voice of the oath—‘‘ by 
Gad, I’m tough enough, Mr. Harding, and 
I don’t like him any better than you do; 
but I’m not a sneak thief yet !”’ 

‘*Don’t see but you’ll have to pay it, 
Willie—debt of honor, you know,”’’ said 
the gambler insistently. ‘‘ You put up 
your promise for a stake, an’ you lost, fair 
an’ square. *T'won’t be no trouble—know- 
in’ him as well as you do.”’ 

‘‘But you don’t understand—or rather 
you won’t understand. I can’t do a thing 
like that, tough as I am, and nobody but a 
cursed cad like you would try to make me. 
And, by Gad, I believe you cheated me, 
any way. Let me see those cards.”’ 


‘Oh, you do; an’ you’re goin’ to kick 
out, are you? You're a nice little innocent 
kid, you are! Now see here—you’ve gone 
too far to back down, an’ by hell, you know 
too much! You're a going to do just what 
you promised to do ’fore you played this 
game, ’r I’ll give you dead away for what 
you done las’ night—no, you don’t; just 
keep your hands on the table !”’ 

Brant guessed rightly that the boy had 
tried to draw a weapon, and thought it time 
to interfere. When the door opened under 
his hand the picture of the small interior 
stamped itself with photographic accuracy 
on his memory. 

The walls of polished mahogany ; the 
square card table in the midst, lighted by a 
single incandescent globe bracketed from 
the partition on a level with his eyes; on 
the farther side of the table, the gambler, 
glaring up at him with mingled ferocity 
and terror yellowing his lean face and 
burning in the evil eyes; and, facing Hard- 
ing, William Langford, flushed and angry, 
with his hands on the table and his fingers 
twitching nervously; all this Brant saw and 
could afterwards remember with the clearest 
distinctness of detail; but of what followed 
the picture was blurred and incomplete. 

There was a dim premonition of impend- 
ing danger; a fleeting impression of a double 
reflection on the polished surface of the 
opposite wall; a swift intuition that Will 
Langford was about to take advantage of 
the interruption, exactly coincident with 
an irresistible impulse that made him start 
forward and crouchinstinctively. Inobey- 
ing it his hand struck and broke the globe 
of the electric lamp; and at the same in- 
stant the air jarred with the concussion of 
a pistol shot. 

There was a moment of ringing silence 
and semi darkness, succeeded by a sudden 
burst of light from asuspended chandelier, 
and a rush of the attendants and habitués 
of the place. They found Harding sitting 
bolt upright in his chair, with a clean cut 
hole in his forehead, from which the blood 
trickled in a thinstream. Young Langford 
had started to his feet, and was standing 
with his hands held up as if to ward off a 
blow. Brant was leaning against the parti- 
tion near the broken lamp bracket, his eyes 
fixed on the upturned face of the dead man, 
and his arms folded across his breast. 

That was all, save that on the floor, mid- 
way between Brant and Will Langford, lay 
the pistol with an empty shell in one 
chamber and its barrel still warm from the 
heat of the discharge. : 


(7o be continued.) 
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THE DEATH OF LEIGHTON. 

Sir Frederic Leighton—or Lord Leigh- 
ton, as he became in his last days—was one 
of the few English painters whose death 
will be recognized everywhere as a loss to 
the cosmopolitan world of art. 

Leighton was much more than a brilliant 
painter. .He was a many sided man—an 
authority on most forms of art, a linguist, 
a graceful speaker, a man of wealth and 
culture, one of the social and intellectual 
lights of London, whose society was prized 
by the earth’s greatest. For seventeen 
years, as president of the Royal Academy, 
he had been the official head of his profes- 
sion in England. Numberless stories are 
told of his magnanimity toward rival 
painters, his generosity to the less fortu- 
nate, and his devotion to the duties of his 
really onerous post. At his last Academy 
levee, though he was almost a dying man, 
he insisted on standing to receive guests for 
the regulation period—from nine o’clock 
until a quarter past twelve. At thirteen 
minutes after midnight he was urged to re- 
tire. ‘' Yes, in three iminutes,’’ he said— 
for it was always his practice to remain one 
minute beyond the appointed time. 

Leighton’s body has been laid in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s. Benjamin West and Sir 
Christopher Wren are beside him, and his 
feet are close to Turner’s head. 

FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 

A little piece of red ribbon may have no 
great intrinsic meaning, and yet the recent 
decoration of three American artists with 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor is a 
noteworthy incident. It shows the fact that 
our native painters are welcomed and ap- 
preciated in the capital of modern art, and 
it helps to explain the way in which Europe 
has attracted to herself so much of our best 
artistic genius by giving it a recognition it 
seldom finds at home. 

It is further noteworthy that the two 
painters thus honored—Walter MacEwen 
and Gari Melchers—are Western men, hail- 
ing from Chicago and Detroit respectively, 
though Paris has been their headquarters 
for a good many years. Both of them are 
now at work there upon decorations for the 
Congressional Library. The third new 
chevaliers Frederick Macinonnies, the sculp- 
tor, is a Brooklynite—a fact that supplies 





another argument for the annexation of 
Brooklyn to New York. 

Mr. Abbey’s election as an associate of 
the Royal Academy is another incident of 
similar import. It is a gratifying compli- 
ment to an American artist, and at the 
same time a tie that binds kim more closely 
to the European country which has been 
his home for most of the last twenty years. 


MILLAIS AND A J.USTIC CRITIC. 

It is generally expected—and the expec- 
tation may be verified when this reaches 
the reader—that Leighton’s successor as 
**P.R.A.”’ will be Sir John Millais, whose 
‘* For the Squire '’ is reproduced on page 51. 

A story is told of an encounter between 
Millais and an unappreciative Scotchman, 
who might have been one of the weavers in 
Mr. Barrie’s town of Thrums. The painter 
was making a study for his well known 
‘*Chill October ’’ among the reeds on the 
banks of the Tay, near Perth, when a voice 
came from over his shoulder : 

‘*Man, did ye never try photography ?”’ 

‘* No, never,’’ Millais replied. 

‘It’s a deal quicker,”’ the voice continued. 

‘* Ye—es, I suppose so,’’ the painter ad- 
mitted. 

‘* And it’s a deal liker the place.”’ 


MR. GARRETT’S RUBENS. 

Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, informs 
us that a reference, made in this depart- 
ment last January, to a Rubens that he im- 
ported some time ago, did not fit the facts 
of the case. It seems that the only question 
raised by the custom house authorities was 
whether the canvas was dutiable as a single 
picture, or duty free as part of a collection 
of antiques; and that the courts decided in 
Mr. Garrett’s favor. We were misled by 
an inaccurate newspaper report. 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 

Public spirited citizens who establish 
funds for the purchase of prize pictures 
have had many strange things foisted upon 
them by the juries to whom they in- 
trust the selection of the lucky paintings; 
but never, perhaps, anything stranger 
than W. L. Lathrop’s ‘ Twilight in Con- 
necticut,’’ which received the Evans prize 
at the recent exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society. Not that there would 











a engraving of the painting by 1 Fildes, publishea by M. Knoedler & Co., 355 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











“In a Roman Kitchen.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Brann, Cement & Co 
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‘*For the Squire.” 


From an engraving by George H, Every after the painting by Sir John E, Millais. 


be anything strange about Mr. Lathrop’s 
production were it not a prize picture. It 
is asmall, square composition, with an un- 
shapely barn in the foreground, a shapeless 
hillside in the background, and a streak of 
paint, probably intended to represent a 
road, winding across it. And that is all. 


Being a late twilight scene, it has little 
drawing and less color; to beauty or in- 
terest it makes no pretense, and only an 
art jury would be likely to‘discern in it any 
special claim to technical merit. The 
average beholder would like it just as well 
if it had been called ‘‘ Midnight in Con- 
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‘Hail, Bacchus !’’ 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co,, Successors) after the painting by J. Coomans. 


necticut,’’ and had consisted of a square of 
total blackness. 

Apart from this unaccountable award, 
however, the display was an admirable one, 
unquestionably the best the society has ever 


made. ‘The best work shown was perhaps 
that of Messrs. Henry B. Snell, Morgan 
McIlhenny, KE. A. Abbey, and C. Y. Turner; 
but among the six hundred paintings in 
the Academy galleries there were scores 
that deserved to be classed as notable and 


interesting. Special mention should be 
made of F. H. Lungren’s realistic studies of 
far Western life. His ‘‘ Thirst ’’—in which 
a frontiersman, lost in an alkali desert, 
crouches face to face with a horrible death 
—is a striking picture, almost too sensa- 
tional for water color. 
THE $5,000 ELKINS PRIZE. 

The five thousand dollar prize offered 

by Mr. Elkins, of Philadelphia, drew in- 











COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 257 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
‘*Zuleika’s Pet.’ 


From the painting by G. Ferrier. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 257 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
‘The Days That Are No More 


From the painting by William Bonguerean, 


creased attention to the recent Academy between whom the money was divided— 
exhibition in the Quaker City, but it does Messrs. Abbott Thayer and E. C. Tarbell— 
not seem to have had the result of bringing are men whose names have been familiar 
any new talent to the front. The artists for years in the catalogues of picture dis- 
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‘‘A Florentine Baptism.”’ 
From the painting by Jacques Wayrez, 


plays. Mr. Thayer is well known as one of 
the most serious and dignified of American 
painters; Mr. Tarbell as a master of tech- 
nique, and as the principal instructor in the 
schools of the Boston Art Museum. Both 
of them studied in Paris and are members of 
the Society of American Artists; neither is 





lone.” 
Teta, 


an Academician, though both are exhibitors 
at the Academy, and Mr. Tarbell has twice 
been a prize winner there. 
THE JORDAN GALLERY. 
If the dry goods stores have departments 
for books and bicycles, why should they 
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‘*Winter in Arden.” 


From the painting by Louis Anolfi. 


not also have picture galleries? The ‘‘ Jor- 
dan Gallery,’’? in Boston, managed by the 
well known house of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
is an established and successful institution. 
Last winter it was occupied by a first rate 
collection of French paintings, chiefly Salon 
canvases, arranged by a Parisian art associ- 
ation. Wagrez’ ‘‘A Florentine Baptism,”’ 
engraved on page 56, was one of the two 
hundred and forty pictures exhibited, and 
among the other artists represented were 
such men as Bonnat, Béraud, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Cormon, Merson, and Clairin. Dur- 
ing March, April, and May there is to be a 


display of work by New England artists, 
the third of the kind that has been held 
Any picture that has never been exhibited 
in Boston may be submitted to the jury, no 
commission is charged for sales, and Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh, & Co., will themselves pur- 
chase paintings to the value of $3,000. 

It may be added that admission to the 
gallery is free, that the weekly attendance 
is forty or fifty thousand, and that sales are 
numerous. Are the great department stores 
going to foilow up their victories over their 
trade competitors by absorbing the business 
of the art associations ? 














From a photograph by Landy, Cincinnati. 


OHIO’S NEW SENATOR. 


JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR ELECT—HIS HOME, HIS FAMILY, 


HIS CAREER AND PERSONALITY, AND HIS STRENGTH AS A POWER IN THE 
PARTY POLITICS OF THE NATION. 


Q* the 4th of next March, when Joseph 
Benson Foraker takes his seat in the 
north wing of the Capitol, as the 
successor of Calvin S. Brice, he will enter 
the United States Senate more nearly a 
representative of the people than any other 


member of that body. He was nominated 
for the Senate by his party in convention 
assembled at Zanesville, last May, and the 
voters of Ohio emphatically ratified the 
choice at the November election. ‘fhe 
campaign was fought on old issues, save 
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Mrs. Joseph B. Foraker. 


From @ photograph by Baker, Columbus, 


that Foraker was a new and living issue as 
opposed to Mr. Brice, who would have been 
reelected by the Democrats had they suc- 
ceeded in carrying the Legislature. The 
result was that while the Republicans 
elected their governor, Asa Bushnell, by a 
plurality of nearly 100,000 votes, their 
aggregate majority for members of the 
Legislature was almost 200,coo—a striking 
testimony to Foraker’s popularity. 

. For thirty years, practically, John Sher- 
man has been the sole Republican Senator 
from the Republican State of Ohio. There 
have been insinuations that Mr. Sherman has 
not especially regretted this anomalous con- 
dition of things, which has given him no 
colleague of his own party to divide the 
Federal patronage. In years when he him- 
self was not seeking reélection, he has been 
accused of displaying a masterly activity in 
doing nothing for Republican success. 
Now that the dashing and magnetic Foraker 


has reached an equal political rank with 
the veteran statesman there may be in- 
teresting developments, and Mr. Sherman 
may possibly find leisure and inspiration 
for another volume of his somewhat venge- 
ful reminiscences. 

Foraker is a remarkable figure in the poli- 
tics of the day. His friends claim for him 
that he possesses the qualities that made 
Blaine a leader of men, but happily lacks 
the wavering elements that made the 
‘“Plumed Knight ’’ weak at certain points 
of his armor. Like most of our political 
leaders, he came from the farm. When the 
civil war broke out he left his father’s 
homestead in Highland County, Ohio, to 
enlist. He entered the ranks a boy of six- 
teen, and came home a captain before he 
was of age. He was in Sherman’s signal 
corps in the march to the sea, and earned 
the old warrior’s notice and regard. He 
had no political influence at home or in 
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Washington to gain him promotion; the 
straps upon his shoulders were won by gal- 
lantry on the field of battie. In a public 
speech he once delivered at Cincinnati, 
General Sherman aroused his hearers to the 
wildest enthusiasm by addressing glowing 
words to Foraker, who sat upon the stage. 
The general told how, on one of his most 


his life. During his last vacation at his old 
Highland County home, he spent a day in 
Cincinnati. It was the first great city of 
his youth, and as a boy he had looked for- 
ward anxiously to the day when he might 
leave the farm and be a resident of Ohio’s 
metropolis. He resolved to look about 
him, and decide on a place in which to 





Miss Florence M. Foraker. 


Froiv a photograph by Baker, Columbus 


fiercely fought battlefields, the boy soldier 
braved desperate risks to carry to his com- 
mander’s hands certain despatches which 
saved the day to the Union cause. Before a 
great audience General Sherman predicted 
that the gallant young fellow would some 
day be President of the United States. 

His army career gave Foraker new ambi- 
tions. He left the farm, attended college 
at Delaware, and went thence to Cornell, 
where he graduated in the first class sent 
out from the Ithaca university. His com- 
mencement thesis was called ‘‘ Three Hun- 
dred Lawyers.’? The odd title was sug- 
gested by one of the formative incidents of 


practise law. He went along Third Street, 
looking up at the lawyers’ signs. He saw 
so many that his heart almost failed him, 
for fear that Cincinnati was already over- 
stocked with attorneys. Meeting some one 
he knew, he inquired, ‘‘ How many lawyers 
are there in this town?” 

‘Oh, about three hundred,’’? was the 


reply. 
“Three hundred lawyers!’’ repeated 
Foraker. ‘‘ Three hundred lawyers !’’ 


And the words kept haunting him all the 
way home. He wondered how he could 
hope to succeed against so many competi- 
tors. Then he remembered the old proverb 
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about ‘‘room at the top,’’ and as if by in- 
spiration it occurred to him that ‘“ three 
hundred lawyers ’’ would be the very topic 
for a thesis on commencement day. It is 
not difficult to imagine the lines on which 
the practical minded graduate treated his 
subject. 

At Delaware young Foraker had met 


Nevertheless, Foraker would not swerve 


from the plans he had formed for himself. 
Admitted to the bar, and established in 
Cincinnati, he was not long in carrying 
out his resolution to set himself in the front 
rank of his profession. In a year he felt 
himself able to marry. In nine years he 
had stepped prominently into public life, 





Miss Clara Louise Foraker. 


From a vhotograph by Dana, New York. 


Julia Bundy, who is now iis wife. Her 
father, the late Hezekiah S. Bundy, was 
one of the prominent men of southern Ohio. 
He had been in Congress, had large busi- 
ness interests, and was widely known as the 
“Tron King.’? He had great faith in the 
ambitious young lawyer who wished to be- 
come his son in law; but he advised Foraker 
to seek an easier field than Cincinnati for 
his start in life. 

“‘Ben,’’ he said, ‘“‘don’t begin practice 
there. You'll starve to death—they'll eat 
you up. Stay up here in Jackson County, 
and in a few years you may get to be a 
judge.” 


and was judge of the superior court. In thir. 
teen years he was the Republican candidate 
for the governorship of the State. 

His political career has not been an un- 
broken succession of triumphs. He has 
had his hard fights and his defeats, as well 
as his brilliant victories. His first impor- 
tant campaign was unsuccessful, Hoadly 
beating him in the race for gubernatorial 
honors. Two years later Foraker retrieved 
his fortunes, and was elected governor. He 
served two terms at Columbus, but when 
nominated for a third was defeated by the 
meteoric Campbell. Yet in 1892, when 
John Sherman’s fifth term in the Senate 
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expired, Foraker came near wresting from 
the veteran politician the seat he had held 
so long. In the same year he took his 
place at the head of his State’s delegation 
in the Presidential convention that renomi- 
nated General Harrison. His leadership 
of Ohio Republicanism was enthusiasti- 
cally reaffirmed last April, and seems likely 
to continue. 

Senator Foraker’s present home is a pleas- 
ant yet modest dwelling in the Cincinnati 
suburb of Walnut Hills. Mrs. Foraker is a 
typical matron of the middle West—tall and 
handsome, intellectual and full of en- 
ergy. Brought up.a Methodist among 
Methodists, and educated in the Meth- 
odist seminary at Delaware, her inter- 
est in seconding her husband’s career 
has been combined with active devo- 
tion to church and missionary work. 
The eldest of their five children is 
Joseph Benson Foraker, Jr., a young 
man of much apparent promise, who 
not long ago graduated at Cornell, 
and is now practising law in his 
father’s office. The three daughters, 
whose portraits are given on the accom- 
panying pages—Florence, Clara Louise, and 
Julia—are likely to be prominent in Wash- 
ington society when their father enters upon 







































Tne Foraker Residence in Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 


Drawn from a photograph by Howland, Cincinnati. 


his duties at the national capital. The baby 
of the family is Arthur St. Clair Foraker, 
a boy of four, who was named after General 
Arthur St. Clair, the Revolutionary soldier. 





Josepn B. Foraker, Jr., and Arthur St. Clair Foraker. 


From a photograph by Howland, Corinnati. 
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Miss Julia B. Foraker. 


From a photograph by Core, Cincinnate. 


and one of the early governors of the North- 
west Territory. 

The Senator himself displays little fond- 
ness for society. He says that he has no 
time for it. He is always busy; he has the 
reputation of being the most indefatigable 
worker ever known at the Cincinnati bar. 
His practice there, since he left the gover- 
nor’s chair, has been a very large one—un- 
doubtedly the largest in southern Ohio. His 


partner is Charies E. Prior, who was formerly 
his private secretary. 

Foraker is a man who may reach the 
highest political honors. His energy and 
ambition are boundless. He has complete 


control of his party in an important and 


influential State. Promotion is not likely 
to come to him this year, but he is scarcely 
fifty yet, and who knows what he may 
accomplish ? 


Francts B. Gessner. 


APRIL. | 


UNSEEN, alone, young April stood in fear 
And watched to see the white plumed hunters go 
Raiding the hillsides and the vales below — 
March and his mad marauders of the year. 
Gray hung the skies, and bleak the world and drear 
When, far away, she heard his bugles blow 
Ever more faintly. Then did April know 
The time of her long waited quest was here. 
So forth she went with all her timid train, 


Bearing new joy unto the ravished world, I 
Music and gladness, blossom, leaf, and wing ; T 


And where she stept, gold sun and silver rain 
Followed, and on the earth once more unfurled 
Her glorious banners in the court of spring. 
Frank Dempster Sherman 
















EY. 


The maiden smiles, with love light 
true:; 
Oh, would that love were entre 
nous, 
Aud in her heart I had a place, 
At sweet sixteen. 


AT sweet sixteen, with roseate hue 

The blushing morn comes into view, 
And kisses with surpassing grace 
The beauty of a maiden’s face. 

Qh, blushing morn, weuld I were you! 


LUGY 
Boat 


If she but felt, if she but knew, Sy 
The love which thus her beauty 
drew, 


RV, 
Then smiling o’er her happy 
face, 
I’d never leave the morn a place 
To touch those lips, where Cupid flew, 
At sweet sixteen. 
Norman H, Pitman. 
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THE WAR OF RACES IN AFRICA. 

In view of recent events in South Africa, 
it is curious to recall that a year ago 
Cecil Rhodes and his lieutenant Jameson 
were in London, enlisting financial and poli- 
tical support for their colonization projects. 
They were the lions of the hour. Rhodes 
was summoned to visit the queen, and was 
made a privy councillor. Jameson lectured 
—of course on the marvels of South African 
progress—at the Imperial Institute ; a group 
of such notables as Lord Knutsford, Lord 
Playfair, and the late Sir Frederick Leighton 





sat with him on the platform, and the Prince 
of Wales made a special journey from Sand- 
ringham to Tondon in order to take the 
chair. 

It would scarcely have seemed credible, 
then, that Dr. Jameson would next visit 
England as a prisoner sent home for trial, 
and Rhodes on a mission of self defense 
under a cloud of accusation and insinuation, 
Yet such was to be the next development in 
the strange drama of African events, the 
latest scene of which has just been played 
before the eyes of the world. 





Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of Cape Colony. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 
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Paul Krueger, President of the South African Republic. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


The history of this feud of races began 
two and a half centuries ago, when the 
Netherlands, then at the height of their 
prosperity, were England's rivals for the 
world wide maritime supremacy that Spain 
was losing. At about the same time the 
Dutch flag was planted on four continents 
—in Java, at the Cape of Good Hope, at 
Demerara, and on Manhattan Island. At 
three of these four points it was fated to 
vield to the banner of Britain. In Africa, 
the original settlers—known as Boers, which 
means ‘farmers’? —were less tractable 
under the conquerors’ rule than were their 
kinsmen, the Knickerbockers of New Am- 
sterdam. When the officious Britishers 
refused to allow them to hold the natives in 
slavery, there was an exodus into the vast 
unknown region to the northward. Boer 
pioneers ‘‘trekked’’? beyond the lines of 


settlement, and in Natal and the Orange 
River State declared themselves indepen- 
dent. The English government asserted 
that its own territorial rights stretched in- 
land indefinitely, and annexed Natal. The 
Orange State was first annexed, and then 
permitted to resume its separate existence. 

Many Boers had gone further yet, beyond 
the Vaal River, and there set up the state 
which is far better known as the Transvaal 
than by its official name of the South 
African Republic. Its existence was by no 
means an untroubled one. The country 
was arid; the settlers were few, scattered, 
and poor; the natives were numerous: and 
hostile ; it was a struggle to maintain a 
civilized government. In 1877 the Boers, 
left almost helpless by internal dissensions 
and national bankruptcy, were threatened 
with annihilation by the most formidable of 
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African tribes, the Zulus, when the British 
—with their usual kindly readiness to man- 
age other people’s affairs—stepped in, and 
on the strength of a rather dubious agree- 
ment with the Volksraad, or Boer parlia- 
ment, declared the country to be a part of 
Queen Victoria’s dominions. 

A new era at once began for the Trans- 
vaal. The English soldiers confronted the 


feated at Majuba Hill, where some five 
or six hundred men of his little army were 
utterly routed by the deadly marksmanship 
of their foes. 

There was consternation at the Cape and 
in England. Volunteers went to the front, 
a naval brigade was landed, troops were 
summoned from India, and twenty thou- 
sand men were ready to march upon the 





Colonel Rhodes, the Uitlander Leader in Johannesburg. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


Zulus, and conquered them after a fiercely 
fought campaign. Order was restored, 
roads were built, commerce was introduced, 
and the first discoveries of gold were made. 
But the majority of the Dutch settlers never 
willingly accepted British rule, and after 
three years of 1. their smoldering discon- 
tent burst into flame. A small detachment 
of redcoats, ordered to Pretoria, the capital, 
at the first rumor of trouble, was ambushed 
by Boers, who shot down more than half 
of the men, not sparing some women who 
accompanied them. General Colley, who 
hurried forward from Natal, was badlv de- 


Transvaal, under the command of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, when Mr. Gladstone took a very re- 
markable and characteristic step. He de- 
cided that the Boers were entitled to their 
independence ; that to deny it to them was 
immoral, to subdue them by force of arms 
would be ‘‘ bloodguiltiness.’’ So, on the 
easy condition of acknowledging England’s 
‘*‘suzerainty ’? in supervising its foreign re- 
lations, the South African Republic was 
born anew. 

It celebrated its fifteenth birthday on the 
27th of February, the anniversary of the 
fight at Majuba. How many nore it will 
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Sir John Gordon Sprigg, Premier ot Cape Colony. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


celebrate under existing conditions, it 
would not be easy to say. Political forecasts 
are proverbially uncertain, but it seems in- 
evitable that sooner or later, in spite of 
statesmen like Paul Krueger and_ soldiers 
like Piet Joubert, the English speaking 
race will dominate the Dutch in Africa 
as it did long ago in America. But 
for the opening up of the great gold reefs 
of Johannesburg, the Boers might have 
maintained for a century the isolation they 
covet. Those rich deposits have attracted 
such an immigration that today the British 
population of the Transvaal greatly out- 
numbers the Dutch. The latter must either 
grant civil rights to the hated ‘‘ Uitlanders,”’ 
as they call the immigrants, and be out- 
voted ; or they must continue todeny them, 
and court such outbreaks as the reckless and 
disastrous raid of Dr. Jameson, and the 


threatened revolt of the Transvaal’s only 
considerable city, Johannesburg. 

At the moment, the wonderful career of 
Cecil Rhodes has received its first setback. 
He felt called upon to resign the premier- 
ship of Cape Colony, but his successor, Sir 
John Gordon Sprigg, is his close political 
associate. His great chartered company 
has been ordered to turn over its military 
establishment to the imperial government; 
but Rhodes and Earl Grey, who is one of 
his titled supporters, have be 1 appointed 
to control its wide territory. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the all powerfal colonial 
secretary, has indorsed him, and_ Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the British commis- 
sioner who prevented a revolt in Johannes- 
burg, is his friend. He has a little army of 
able lieutenants—chief among whom are 
his brother, Colonel Rhodes, whose portrait 
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is given on a preceding page, and Jolin 
Hays Hammond, the American engineer, 
The world is prepared to watch his next 
steps toward the realization of his vast 
project of building an English speaking 
empire in South Africa. 


TWO REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS. 
The most surprising result of last vear’s 
elections was the installation of Republican 
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losing the fruits of their first victory in all 
the history of the State, by putting their 
political fortunes to the touch so soon again. 

Governor Bradley was an active politician 
before he was old enough to vote. When 
he was fifteen, in the second year of the civil 
war, he enlisted in the Union army, but his 
father brought him back from the camp to 
his school books. At seventeen he passed 
the examination for admission to the bar, 





John W. Griggs, Governor of New Jersey. 


From a photograph by Kemp & Smith, 


governors in the two Democratic strong- 
holds of New Jersey and Kentucky. Their 
remarkable success has turned the eyes of 
the political Warwicks, as their party’s 
national convention approaches, to Messrs. 
Griggs and Bradley as at least vice presi- 
dential possibilities. 

In Mr. Bradley’s case there is a serious 
drawback. The jubilant supporters who at 
first heralded him as sure of a place upon 
the Republican ‘‘ticket,’? discovered, to 
their dismay, that Kentucky’s new consti- 
tution does not allow the lieutenant governor 
to fill a vacancy in the gubernatorial chair, 
but requires a new election. The Kentucky 
Republicans are naturaily unwilling to risk 





aterson, 


and a special act of the Legislature enabled 
him to practise three years before he came of 
age. For nearly thirty years he has been a 
leader of Kentucky Republicanism—a leader 
whom a long series of defeats could not 
discourage. Again and again he has ac- 
cepted a nomination that was merely a 
complimentary one, and always he has 
fought the battle out with persevering en- 
ergy. Years ago he told his colleagues of 
the national Republican committee that with 
judicious attention and patient effort the 
Blue Grass State could ultimately be won 
from its time honored allegiance. At first 
his persistence was ridiculed, but the laugh 
is now with Mr. Bradley. 
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At Chicago in 1880 he was one of the 
‘*306’’ who stood by Grant, and he has 
been Kentucky’s delegate at large to each 
subsequent national convention of his party. 
In that of the present year he will be a 
conspicuous figure. Whether he himself 
is a candidate or not, his voice will com- 
mand attention, 

Kentucky has never before elected a Re- 


® 

Governor Griggs’ law office and home are 
in the city of Paterson, famed for its silk 
mills and locomotive works. He is a man 
of cultivated tastes and frank, unassuming 
manner, and tnough there is nothing of the 
demagogue about him he is especially pop- 
ular with his neighbors. Business and poli- 
tics do not absorb all his energies, for he is 
an expert amateur of such widely different 
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William O'Connell Bradley, Governor of Kentucky. 


From a photograph by Klauber, Louisville. 


publican chief magistrate ; New Jersey has 
done so only once. Governor Griggs, the 
hero of a victory almost as remarkable as 
Mr. Bradley’s, is, like the Kentuckian, a 
lawyer, well on in the fifth decade of life. 
He is a native Jerseyman, a graduate of La- 
fayette, a busy and successful practitioner 
of his profession, and a former member of 
the State Assembly and Senate. His repu- 
tation has hitherto been local, but it is an 
unblemished one. In the somewhat troub- 
led waters of New Jersey politics he has 
always stood for the most honorable tra- 
ditions of his party, and his success is dis- 
tinctly a triumph for its best elements. 


He is married, 
ge, besides 


sports as golf and chess. 
and has a son who is nearly of a 
several daughters. 





BEECHER’S SUCCESSOR. 

To stand in Beecher’s pulpit—or, rather, 
on Beecher’s platform, for there is no pulpit 
in Plymouth Church—to hold the place so 
long held by one of the first orators and 
most magnetic personalities of his age, is 
an inspiring and yet a trying position. 
That Lyman Abbott’s pastorate of the 
famous Brooklyn congregation has been 
a thoroughly successful one is a fact that 
says much for Dr. Abbott. Without Beecher’s 
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e 
wonderful oratorical gift, he is yet a preacher 
of great power. His sermons and speeches 
are full of ideas. He has a remarkable 
capacity for work. Besides his preaching, 
he is constantly lecturing, writing, editing, 
and organizing. 


Dr. Abbott celebrated his sixtieth birth- 


church, wrote popular histories of Napoleon 
and Frederick the Great that were widely 
read a generation ago. His eldest brother, 
the late Benjamin Abbott, was a jurist and 
legal writer of some distinction ; and another 
brother, Austin Abbott, who has also con- 
tributed to the literature of the law, is dean 





Dr, Lyman Abbott, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 


From a photograph by Parkinson, New York. 


day last December. He was brought up 
for the law. ‘Two elder brothers were law- 
yers, and when he graduated at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York he entered 
their office; but though his legal career 
began with promise of success, he felt him- 
self called to abandon it for the ministry, 
and just before the war he became pastor of 
his first church, in Terre Haute. His long- 
est pastorate was one of seventeen years at 
Cornwall, from which he came to New York 
to become editor of the Christian Union, 
now the Outlook. He has been at the head 
of Plymouth Church since 1588. 

Dr. Abbott comes of an intellectual fam- 
ily. His father, Jacob Abbott, was well 
known as a professor at Amherst, as a Con- 
gregational clergyman, and as the author 
of the ‘‘ Rollo Books”’ for boys. His uncle, 
John S. C. Abbott, a minister of the same 


of the University of the City of New York’s 
law school, 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 
Princess Beatrice has been one of the 
least conspicuous members of the English 
royal family. Her married life was one of 
quiet domesticity. Her husband had no 
political position, and may be said to have 
been a prince by courtesy only, as the off- 
spring of the morganatic marriage of a petty 
German royalty. Her chief importance is 
in her influence upon her mother, whose 
favorite daughter she has always been, and 
with whom all her life has been spent. 
* The princess is very fond of the stage, 
and is the best musician of a family whose 
taste for music is a marked hereditary trait ; 
and by reviving her mother’s interest in 
matters dramatic and musical she did much 
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Princess Beatrice of Battenberg. 


From a photogityph by Mendelssohn, London. 


to draw the queen from her long seclusion 
after the death of Prince Albert. While 
her marriage to Henry of Battenberg was 
regarded as a meésalliance by most of her 
kinsfolk, and especially by her nephew the 
Kaiser, her mother approved it because the 
young prince’s position, or rather his lack 
of position, was such that his bride could 
still remain with the widowed Victoria. 

For Beatrice it was wholly a love match. 
Her bridegroom brought her neither pres- 


tige nor wealth. His income was his lieu- 
tenant’s pay of five hundred dollars a year, 
and his principal possession a pair of mus- 
taches said to be the finest in England. 
The newspapers made fun of him, by no 
means fairly, for the chief reason of his 
failure to win any sort of distinction was his 
total lack of opportunity. When he volun- 
teered for service in the pestilential swamps 
of Ashantee, and fell a victim to fever, his 
death evoked generaland genuine sympathy. 
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AMERICA is famous for her fair women, 
To hold up a faithful mirror to our own 
times, we propose to give pictures of con- 
temporary loveliness, and to leave a record 
of the womanly charm of our generation. 

In the South people love to trace a pretty 
girl's features back along her ancestral line, 
and when Miss Lucy Cook Peel of Atlanta 
made her début last winter, she called up 


reminiscences of ancestresses in hoop and 
powder and patch, whose fame had come 
down the years. Miss Peel unites in her 
charming person many of the historic 
families of the South, and some in Eng- 
land. Mer grandmother, Elizabeth Staple- 
ton, was descended from the Yorkshire 
family whose seat is Carlton Castle, and 
whose present head is Lord Beaumont. 





Miss Lucy Cook Peel. 


From a photograph by Condon, Atlanta, 














Lady Grey Egerton (née Miss Cuyler). 


From her latest photograph by Bassano, London. 











Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, 


From her latest photograph. 
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Miss Cornelia Roosevelt Scovel. 


From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


Miss Feel visited her relations there last 
summer, and added to the reputation of the 
typical ‘‘ American beauty.”’ 

Lady Grey-Egerton, who was Miss Cuy- 
ler, of Morristown, New Jersey, is one of 
the most popular of the young American 
matrons on the other side. Her girlhood 
acquaintances who visit her bring back en- 
thusiastic descriptions of the happy life at 
Oulton Park, in Cheshire, where the beauti- 
ful hostess is surrounded by the same sort of 
admiring worship that she knew as a girl. 


Admiration for the new American duch- 
ess, who was Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
has become something of a fad abroad. 
Her gentle dignity, her tall and willowy 
figure, and the girlish graces which made 
her loved at home, are changing some for- 
eign ideas concerning the American girl. 

Miss Cornelia Roosevelt Scovel is of dis- 
tinctly American parentage, and when she 
recently made her formal début in New 
York, it was into the society that had 
known her family for generations, although 
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she was born in Paris and had lived most of 
Miss Scovel has the d/onde 


her life abroad. 
cendre hair so much admired by the French. 
Her foreign education has given her perfect 


of seeing and hearing the best musicians 
rather than of accepting her invitations to 
social gaieties. Mrs, Clinch-Smith, who was 
Miss Bertha Barnes of Chicago, is not only 





Mrs. James Clinch-Smith. 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York, 


ease with the language and people of most 
of the European countries. 

Mrs. James Clinch-Smith is another Am- 
erican who has been spending the past 
season abroad, but she has made a_ point 


known to her friends as a clever composer, 
but has published music that has become 
popular, She is tall and handsome, with a 
serious and earnest face, and a regal manner, 


At the Richmond Kermess, which was 
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Miss Lucy Waller Wormeley. 


From a photograph by HWomeier & Clark, Richmond 


the chief social function of the past season 
in Virginia, one face and figure dominated 
every group she joined—that of the beauti- 
ful Lucy Wormeley, daughter of Lightfoot 
Wormeley, whose name carries memories of 
the historic days of the Old Dominion. 


Oh, South, whose fair, unclouded guise 
The charms of colder climes defies, 
One dear possession still outweighs 
The spell of all thy wondrous days ; 
Ah, more than these thy children prize 
A Southern girl ! 
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Joseph H. Choate 





From a phot graph by Sarony, Nev 

















A LEADER OF THE AMERICAN BAR. 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


THE TALENTS THAT HAVE WON HIM FAME IN THE 


THE FOREMOST LAWYER OF THE DAY—HIS PERSONALITY, 


AND 
HARD FOUGHT 


BATTLES OF THE COURTS. 


EW England’s strongest representa- 

1 tive in New York is Joseph H. 

Choate; New York’s strongest re- 

presentative at the bar is Joseph H. Choate ; 

the nation’s strongest representative at the 
bar is Joseph H. Choate. 

The names that stand out brightest in the 
history of the American bar are those of 
Webster, and Choate,and Evarts, and Choate 
again. Of these four men, two are of one 
blood and one name. Rufus Choate and 
Daniel Webster shared the honor of being the 
two foremost lawyers of their time. Choate 
had the brighter mind ; Webster the more 
profound. Greatness gathers strength with 
passing generations. We are wont to look 
upon the great names of history with an 
admiration that the living cannot com- 
mand. In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, Rufus Choate looms larger than his 
cousin of today. 

Men are great comparatively. Rufus 
Choate never had to strike the pace that a 
lawyer must strike today to hold first place 
in the metropolis. There are vastly more 
skilful fighters now to measure swords 
with than in the day of the elder Choate. 
The demands upon one are incalculably 
greater. The practice of the law is re- 
duced to a finer science. It calls for wider 
reading, a better knowledge of affairs, and 
a more subtle reasoning. The responsibility, 
with men of highest grade, is augmented a 
hundredfold. Millions and tens of millions 
are now the stake for battle. The warfare 
is conducted on broad lines. The best legal 
skill is enlisted. Money without stint is 
thrown into the balance. Not one, not two, 
but half a dozen of the keenest minds must 
one face in the conduct of an important 
case. Every word the advocate utters is 
measured, every advance he makes is noted, 
every expression, gesture, attitude, is re- 
corded. A false move, and the opposing 
counsel would pounce upon him like a pack 
of wolves, and millions might be swept 
away. His associates cannot help him. 
He must force the fight alone—one man 

6 


against six; one cool, clear, certain mind 
against six. 

It is in scenes like this that ‘‘ Joe’? Choate 
has won his greatest laurels. Here he has 
no equal. If Rufus Choate could come 
back, and, at his best, meet Joe in the 
arena, he would probably have to acknowl- 
edge that in his young cousin he had at last 
found an antagonist with whom he could 
not cope. 

Choate fixes upon the salient point of a 
case, and makes that the basis of his argu- 
ment. He thinks that cases should not be 
decided on insignificant details. The com- 
mon sense of the thing, sustained by good 
law, is his telling weapon. He makes far 
less use of citations than other lawyers. He 
is a student of people and affairs, as well as 
of Blackstone. His inimitable humor, the 
keenness of his satire, the blandness of his 
voice, the charm of his smile, and his match- 
less mastery of himself and of his theme 
make him the peerless advocate of the bar. 
There are more profound students of the 
law than Choate, but they are not the ver- 
dict winners. Choate ‘‘gets there’’; he 
has the habit of being in at the finish, and 
the man who is in at the finish is the man 
on whom we are wont to bank. ‘This is 
why Choate has the largest income from 
the legitimate practice of law of any mem- 
ber of the American bar. 

The Choate family is one of the oldest in 
New England. Rufus was the first to give 
his name especial distinction, though for 
generations the family had been noted for 
its strength of character and mental vigor. 
Rufus’ father and Joe’s were cousins. It is 
remarkable that the four strongest lawyers 
the country has produced should have come 
from New England; it is yet more remark- 
able that two of them should have come from 
one family. 

Joe came from that old Puritan town 
where they hanged witches a few genera- 
tions before his advent. He was born on 
the 24th of January, sixty three years ago. 
He looks to be a decade younger. It would 
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be well nigh impossible to find a finer ex- 
aniple of the physical and intellectual man. 
At the last annual dinner of the Ohio Society 
of New York, where Choate was making 
one of his delightful speeches, one of the 
guests, a clever newspaper man, turned to 
his friends and said, ‘‘ Choate is the most 
superb specimen of man in the world.’’ The 
remark went. 

Choate’s fame, unlike that of his cousin 
and Webster and Evarts, has been won al- 
most wholly at the bar; theirs was lifted to 
greater heights in public service. Choate 
has never been in politics ; he is not a poli- 
tician. He is independent, fearless, and 


bold ; he has no favors to ask, no promises 





to give. Hence politicians have no use for 
him. Otherwise, he might be governor of 
New York today, and well in line for the 
Presidential nomination. 

A man like Choate would bring dignity, 
genius, and learning to the White House. 
He would stand as the representative Am- 
erican ; asa type of modern civilization in 
its best development. He would stand for 
right and justice and honor—stand for the 
people and the people’s interests. By the 
grace of his manner and the subtlety of his 
reasoning, he would command the admira- 
tion of diplomats, and the nation would be 
proud of his splendid intellect and superb 
presence. 

Frank A. Munsey. 














THE FLOCKS OF SPRING. 


WHEN winter is done, and April’s dawning 
Shatters the dark of the year, 
And the rain fed rivulet under the bridge 


Again runs clear, 


And the shepherd sun comes over the hill 
To let out the flocks of spring, 

With laughter and light in the pastures of air 
The flocks take wing. 


They scatter on every lingering wind— 
The perfume, and the bee, 
And the whispers of the jostling grass, 


Glad to be free ; 


The minstrelsy of the shining pools, 
The dancing troops of the hours, 
And over the sod in a sudden rapture 


Flame the flowers. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 




















THE UNMAKING OF AN ACTOR. 


HEN Stanton Lord, of the stock 
company of the Majestic Theater, 
on upper Broadway, became lead- 

ing man in the company of Anne Delafield, 
the distinguished English actress, he aban- 
doned himself to a debauch of enthusiasm. 

The occasion was a marked one. Anne 
Delafield, whom the critics were hailing as 
the younger sister of Duse and Bernhardt, 
had signed a four weeks’ engagement with 
the manager of the Majestic. She was to 
bring her own company, while the stock 
company of the Majestic retired into the 
obscurity of Harlem. At the last moment 
she cabled from London that her leading 
man, a creature of infinite resources, had 
been taken seriously ill. Could the Majes- 
tic supply his place? 

‘*Stanton Lord or John Belmont?’’ the 
manager asked himself. 

Stanton Lord had been on the stage for 
ten troubled years. Ever since he left col- 
lege and his salad days behind him, he had 
been working, with blind and dumb persist- 
ence, to justify the step he had taken. It 
was not to the world that he cared to jus- 
tify it, but to his family, made up of a 
skeptical father, who had sent his son to 
college for any reason under heaven but 
that the young scapegrace should turn actor 
before his B. A. had passed its second sum- 
mer; a tender mother, who believed in the 
boy’s belief that he was the coming HZamlet; 
and a little sister, whose matrimonial pros- 
pects might be injured if her brother re- 
mained a third rate actor. 

The young man plodded. He played 
third or fourth parts with the intensity of 
astar. After nine years of toil and travel, 
travel and toil, putting up at one night 
stands and forever moving on, with an 
occasional return to New York and its re- 
freshments; after nine years of ‘‘ pot boil- 
ing,’? he found himself one of the stock 
company of the Majestic. There he played 
third or fourth parts with such delicate pre- 
cision and subtle force that the play was 
often thrown out of perspective. The 
house and the manager seeing this, 
Lord was promoted and his salary and 
spirits raised. He was now thirty two, a 
prime age at which to begin to succeed; and, 
indeed, success peeped at him from corners, 


and even seemed on the point of coming 
forward and shaking hands with him. His 
photographs were shown in Broadway 
windows. He began to have rivals—men 
who were neck and neck with him, and, 
as a natural consequence, did not love him 
overmuch. 

Of these, the most clearly defined was 
John Belmont. He was a younger man 
than Lord, but he had had a longer and 
more cosmopolitan. experience, and was 
more flexible and more superficially brilliant 
than the college graduate. Stanton Lord 
had always a certain contempt for Belmont, 
whose highly colored mind had not been 
tempered by an acquaintance with the 
classics. 

The manager, weighing the two men in 
the balances to judge of their fitness to play 
Armand Duval to Miss Delafield’s Camzéle, 
decided that Lord’s serious face—which 
was something between that of the typical 
actor and a priest’s—would appeal to the 
matinée girl more strongly than Belmont’s 
round, good humored countenance. An 
hour after the great decision he said to 
Lord : 

‘““You’re in luck, Lord. Delafield’s a 
great woman. She doesn’t stand by Duse 
or Bernhardt this year, nor next, but give 
her five years and she will. The Chronicle 
saw that last year when she was playing to 
poor business up in Harlem. ‘This season 
it will be different.’ 

Stanton Lord was both inspired and cast 
down by his great opportunity. On the 
night before the first rehearsal he strolled 
down Broadway, after the play, intending 
to turn in at the St. James’ for a quiet smoke 
over a bottle of claret ; but he was so pos- 
sessed by the thought of the next evening 
that when he becamnie conscious of his sur- 
roundings he found himself in Union Square, 
opposite Sarony’s. He paused before the 
lighted window, and looked at the photo- 
graphs of the actors and actresses shown 
there. It was a motley collection. Cissy 
Fitzgerald with her sauciest wink, side by 
side with the refined little face of Maud 
Adams; Ada Rehan, in a big hat, gazing 
tenderly at John Drew; the Gothic features 
of Henry Irving next to the mere prettiness 
of a music hall dancer ; his own physiog- 
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nomy, and, near it, Anne Delafield’s. Hers 
was a type not often seen among actresses ; 
a serious face, with thought in the large 
eyes, and in the lines of the large, sensitive 
mouth. 

‘‘Mature !’’ was Lord’s first comment. 
‘‘ She has lived—off the stage as well as on. 
I shall be your lover tomorrow, Camille, 
and something beside, if the gods are 
good! Ten years are enough to get ready 
in. Good night, Camille!” 

The rehearsal went off well. Before the 
first act, the manager introduced Stanton 
Lord to the leading lady. Anne Delafield, 
in her street dress of brown cloth, with her 
heavy hair parted and drawn down over her 
brows, looked more like a young professor 
in a girls’ college than an actress. She 
greeted Lord coldly, and had nothing to say 
to him. They were soon on the stage, in 
all the exotic warmth of the play. Lord 
was too much absorbed in his part to be 
conscious of Anne Delafield’s manner of 
playing hers. Only her voice, low, rich, 
with a peculiar intonation, pierced the at- 
mosphere of his concentration, at times, 
and made his heart leap. 

Her voice haunted him that night, though 
he did not think of her. He had never 
been strongly drawn to women on the 
stage. A certain fastidiousness of tempera- 
ment—supplying, as it often does, the moral 
sense—had made an unconscious.S77 Gala- 
had of him, a Sir Galahad who found 
most pleasure in the society of married 
women with ideas, or of young girls with 
ideals. He had been in love with married 
wonien and with young girls, and once or 
twice with a stage beauty ; but where his 
heart had gone, his head had not always 
followed, and it was a rule with Stanton 
Lord that all his acts must receive the dou- 
ble sanction ; else he doubted ; and can one 
doubt and love? 

The first night of ‘‘ Camille ’’ came before 
he was altogether ready for it. He was in 
the middle of the first act before he realized 
that the curtain had risen on his ‘‘ great 

_opportunity.’’ During the supper scene, 
where his part was to gaze at Camille with 
a lover’s eyes, and to keep a lover’s silence, 
he found himself looking at her with the 
eyes of Stanton Lord. Usrderneath the 
exaggeration of her make up, he read an 
unexpected beauty. Was it the trick of the 
lovely gown she had on, or a sudden revela- 
tion of the woman tothe man? The question 
died as soon asit was born. He did not know, 
nor care. He was Armand Duval. In the 
absorption of his part, he could not feel 
how wonderfully she played hers, or note the 


’ 


depth of passion blended with the exquisite 
self restraint. In her love making she was 
the Camille of Paris whose heart had sud- 
denly been probed. He was dimly con- 
scious of her long fingers in his hair, of her 
cheek against his, of her soft, quick breath 
in his face, of her low voice saying, ‘‘I love 
you—ah, much too much!’ but the play, 
on the whole, passed like a dream in which 
he was the only man awake. 

Next morning, the newspapers praised 
Anne Delafield, as a matter of course ; but 
they also praised her leading man in the 
vague and exuberant phrase compelled by 
merit, where merit had not been looked for. 
A little sketch of Lord’s past on the stage 
was appended to one of the notices, as if 
the writer had turned to it for some ex- 
planation of his Duval. He laid special 
emphasis on Lord’s fine sense of proportion, 
which led him, while playing his part with 
justice and energy, to keep it all the while 
subordinate to Miss Delafield’s. 

Lord read these criticisms at an early 
breakfast, and digested them with his coffee 
and rolls. Then he cut them carefully out, 
and mailed them to his people in Connecti- 
cut, with a sense of having done much to 
clear up a ten years’ misunderstanding. 
He strolled down Broadway with the self 
confident air of a man who has suddenly 
possessed himself, after a long period of 
uncertain tenure. He refrained from enter- 
ing a cable car, lest he should embarrass its 
occupants. He bought a bunch of double 
violets to pin on the ragged coat of a street 
gamin. He dined at Delmonico’s, and 
asked the poorest friend he had to share 
the dinner. They had a good brand of 
champagne, which the poor devil of an 
actor drank as if it were the water of ob- 
livion. He becanie affectionate and senti- 
mental toward his benefactor, and wanted 
to swear everlasting friendship. But by 
that time it was theater hour, and Lerd 
forced himself away after a kindly hand- 
shake with his unfortunate brother, who 
turned light steps toward a certain frowsy 
theater on the Bowery. 

Lord played well that night and the next. 
If Anne Delafield had been aware of the ex- 
istence of her leading man, all might have 
gone on smoothly, and a great interpreter 
of Hamlet might eventually have been 
given to the world. Off the stage, however, 
Miss Delafield did not see Stanton Lord. 
She passed him by behind the scenes, with 
never a look or word. She did not mean 
to be unkind. She was absorbed in the 
part she was about to play, or had played. 
For the time being she was the part; from 
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an hour before the curtain rose to an hour 
after it fell, she moved as one possessed. 

Stanton Lord, with his new dignities 
fresh upon him, was piqued by her be- 
havior. Imperceptibly to himself, an ugly 
little spirit of resentment began to cloud 
the first light of his triumph. Yet how was 
this spirit compatible with another—the 
desire to feel her nearness to him in the 
love scenes of the play, to realize it with 
more than the actor’s realization? On the 
fourth night he played unevenly, and was 
sharply called to account for it by a friend 
whose privilege it was to speak the truth. 

‘* She will never know or care how I play 
it,’’ he said to himself in an access of un- 
reasoning anger. ‘‘I am only a lay figure 
for her to exercise her art on.’’ 

The next performance was a matinée. At 
its close a strange thing happened. Miss 
Delafield fainted. The curtain was hastily 
rung down, but the other actors, who were 
grouping themselves about the dying 
Camille, kept their positions for a moment, 
as if they did not realize that the white, 
helpless figure on the boards before them 
was no longer an actress, but an unnerved 
woman, Stanton Lord was the first to 
grasp the situation. He knelt beside Miss 
Delafield. , 

‘*The woman’s been working too blamed 
hard !”’ said the stage manager, who came 
up a second later than Lord. 

The leading man felt a wave of tenderness 
pass over him. He lifted the girl’s head 
from the floor gently, as if he feared to 
awake her. But consciousness was already 
returning. She opened her eyes, put her 
arms out feebly, and then fell to sobbing 
like a little child. At that momenta strong 
arm drew him away. It belonged to a stal- 
wart actress, who had figured as one of the 
guests at Olympe’s ball. Her make up 
looked like war paint. 

‘“‘Go in front of the curtain, Lord, and 
tell ’em ‘anything you please,’’ she said. 
‘“‘Only give usa chance to do something 
for her.”’ 

Lord went obediently, with a strange sen- 
sation of having given over a holy thing 
into profane hands. 

That night he made up a box of flowers 
for Miss Delafield, choosing, without know- 
ing why, certain simple blossoms, pansies, 
single violets, delicate sprays of mignonette, 
primiroses, and even scarlet geraniums. He 
placed his card among them, with a line 
upon it, regretting her illness. Then he 
sent it off by a special messenger; and be- 
fore and after it went a troop of confused 
fancies, chief among which was the fear 


that he might never again have a chance 
to act the love scenes of Camille with her. 

But he had. She was better the next day, 
and could play in the evening. She met 
Lord in the wings a few moments before 
the curtain rose, and thanked him for the 
flowers. As she did so, she raised her eyes 
to his face, and regarded him ‘‘ with some 
human interest,’’ as Lord said to himself 
afterward, when he was trying to fix the 
light of her glance forever in his mind, that 
it might illuniine him in dark hours. 

He passed, trembling like a lover, into 
the first love scene of the play. Fortu- 
nately, he had not much to do. Miss Dela- 
field did it all. She drew a low stool be- 
side the chair on which he was seated, and 
nestled down beside him, drawing his head 
down to hers, and pressing his cheek to 
hers with delicate passion. 

‘“Love you?’’ she said tenderly. 
much too much !”’ 

The old words, heard again and again in 
rehearsal and play, stifled him with a sud- 
den joy which held anguish in its depths. 
Was he on the stage of the Majestic 
Theater? Was this woman beside hi1m, in 
her gown of lace and silk, Camille ? Were 
they not rather alone together, hidden close 
and deep in some still paradise, where the 
cold faces of the audience could never stare 
upon them ? 

The voice of the prompter awoke him 
like the voice of fate. Miss Delafield gave 
an uneasy movement. His blood ran cold, 
when he became conscious that he must say 
something, and he had forgotten what. In 
an instant she had whispered the words to 
him. He repeated them like a parrot, and 
with an ugly jerk was back again in the 
mechanism of the play. 

What a consummate fool he had been to 
lose his grip on the part, simply because a 
strange actress had played a love scene 
artistically! The mortification of his 
blunder made him abjectly self conscious. 
He played the remainder of the piece 
execrably. Once he imagined that Miss 
Delafield looked at him with curiosity and 
some annoyance. It might have been only 
imagination. ‘The moment the play was 
over he flung out of the theater, walked up 
to the park, and paced in and out of its 
dark avenues until after midnight. He 
called himself every name of obloquy in the 
calendar. He blushed in the dark, as the 
mordant memories of the evening hurt and 
hurt him, and hurt him again. Out of the 
tumult of feelings that hewed and hacked 
at one another, one remained sane and 
whole. He owed Anne Delafield an apology, 
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an explanation. He must go to her in the 
morning, and tell her—what ? 

Miss Delafield had just finished her break- 
fast, when Stanton Lord was announced. 
She came into her little parlor in a loose 
morning gown of white, which, as white or 
black will do, brought out the intellectual 
lines of her face. She was again the young 
professor, the young nun, or anything but 
the actress. 

She held out her hand to him, and looked 
him in the eyes, as she had done before, 
with wonderful directness. Stanton Lord 
felt himself, like the knights of King 
Arthur, half blinded by the coming of a 
light that the world had never seen before. 
On a sudden, he had nothing to say to her, 
so she spoke. 

‘* You are well, Mr. Lord? I am glad to 
see you.”’ 

‘*T came to ask you to forgive me, if you 
can, for the terrible botch I made of my 
part, last night. God knows where I was in 
that scene !’’ 

She looked up brightly, about to say 
something conventional, when she read in 
his eyes something that made his simple 
words suddenly assume weighty and com- 
plex meanings; confessions of a past singu- 
larly free from passions; lightning flashes 
of a new future, inextricably entangled with 
the mysterious law of love; the downfall 
and the uprising of old and new forces; and 
in the midst of it all, as a pivot of life, 
some woman, herself or another. 

‘* Where were you? ‘Try to think,’’ she 
said, on the impulse of that instant’s reve- 
lation. ‘‘ You must not go there again.” 

‘‘T was in some paradise—-whether an 
angel’s or a fool’s, I can’t say ; probably a 
fool’s.”’ 

‘*Or just a mere human being’s? I sup- 
pose we should die if we didn’t sneak into 
them sometimes. Most of us haven’t any 
business there, I dare say. Don’t do it 
again. It isn’t good for you, to say nothing 
of the play.’’ 

‘“Yes, to say nothing of the play. It 
wasn’t good for the play.’’ ‘ 

‘‘No. It wasn’t good for the play,’’ Miss 
Delafield repeated. 

Did she guess the riddle that had been 
put suddenly to him? He thought not, and 
he was right. She was asking herself 
whether it was herself—or another woman ? 
Her devotion to her art had left her little 
vanity. She had not the exaggerated sense 
of self importance common to women whose 
misfortune it is to have nothing by which 
tomeasure themselves. Yet, asshe thought 
of the possible other woman, she felt a sense 


of discomfort, of vague envy of her who 
should have this man for a lover. 

She turned her face away, and looked 
down, through a nearby window, on the 
bustle of the street, as if to recall herself 
sharply from dalliance with a fantastic 
emotion. Stanton Lord saw the look, and 
misread it. 

‘‘T will not detain you longer,’’ he said 
with some stiffness, and in another minute 
he was gone. Anne Delafield went to her 
desk, and began to write conventional notes 
to this person and that. The tone of his 
voice at parting had hurt her, and she wished 
to forget that she was hurt, since the feeling 
held an element of absurdity. 

That afternoon Stanton Lord sent her a 
box of pansies and mignonette, and the next 
moment he regretted that he had sent it. 
That evening he was Stanton Lord, of the 
stock company of the Majestic Theater ; she 
was Anne Delafield, an English actress. He 
pulled himself together for the part of 
Armand Duval, driving his heart out of 
his own body, that it might lodge under the 
coat of the hero. He acted indifferently 
well, but he could not dwell long on the 
success or failure of his playing. Her face 
came between him and the house, on whose 
favor he had staked so much but a week be- 
fore. Off the stage, he gave himself up to 
her, as he had given himself up to loving 
Camille on those first golden nights. 

This could not last long. The love of 
Stanton Lord for Anne Delafield was 
stronger than that of Duval for Camille. 
Art dropped from this man in the clutch of 
nature, as an elaborate raiment from one 
intolerant of its weight. Nature is not for 
the stage. He became more and more awk- 
ward in Miss Delafield’s presence. He was 
conscious of her, not of Camille, at every 
turn, and, in consequence, the audience 
soon became aware that he was not Armand 
Duval, but some one else, who threw the 
play out of harmony. The newspapers, 
catching the spirit of the house, made 
mouths at Lord in the dramatic columns, 
He found himself dethroned in a night, as 
he had been set up between two midnights. 
One amiable critic begged the audiences at 
the Majestic ‘‘ not to throw things at the 
leading man; he is probably doing the 
best he can.’’ 

Lord read this attempt at humor without 
any feeling of bitterness. He did not grasp 
its full significance until he received a note 
from the manager an hour later. It curtly 
informed him that he must give up the 
part of Armand Duval; the theater could 
not afford to suffer, the letter went on, 
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through his damnable acting, which even 
made a laughing stock of Miss Delafield. 
John Belmont would take the part that 
evening. 

Stanton Lord awoke as from a dream. He 
did not call himself names this time, but he 
went out into the clear winter sunshine 
with the shrinking of a man disgraced for 
life. His first thought was not of what this 
meant to himself, to his family, his friends, 
but of what she would think. How could 
he ever hope, now, that she would grant 
him the supreme request of his soul? 
Would she not turn away from him, as from 
one whose treachery to his art stamped him 
traitor in all other relations of life? That 
his love for her had ruined his acting would 
never excuse him in her eyes. 

‘‘T shall never see her again—never,’’ he 
said over and over to himself. He would 
never dare to face her. She had been kind 
to him once, but he could not take alms 
from her. His bitter reveries were sharply 
ended by his meeting John Belmont him- 
self. The young man was flushed and ex- 
cited, and it was with a visible effort that 
he toned down his manner on meeting his 
defeated rival. 

‘“‘Awfully sorry, Lord, but it’s devilish 
good luck for me. It’s an ill wind, you 
know. I’ve just been up to see Miss Dela- 
field—not professionally. A mutual friend 
introduced us last week. Oh, yes, it’s a 
great thing forme. Going to sue anybody, 
Lord ?”’ 

‘‘No, I think I shall study the law,”’ 
Lord answered drily. His first warm desire 
to’ kill Belmont, then and there, in the 
glare of the avenue, changed suddenly to a 
dreary sense of the uselessness of every- 
thing—even of love and hate. He turned 
into the nearest hotel, to write to his father 





‘that he would begin the study of law as 


soon as possible in the Columbia Law 
School. He had an odd sense, as he wrote, 
of taking up the thread of his life where 
he had dropped it ten years before. It had 
been the dream of Lord’s father that his 
son should be a lawyer. 

‘* Camille’? and the other plays of Miss 
Delafield’s repertoire gained by the acces- 
sion to her company of Mr. John Belmont, 
who displayed his ability to play the réle of 
a lover both on and off the stage. If his 
Duval never attained to the heights reached 
by Lord on those magical first nights, at 
least his playing never distracted, by its 
atrocities, the attention of the house from 
Delafield. Off the boards, his love making 
was robust and full of assurance. Anne 


Delafield, with her usual noncommittal 
kindness, tolerated the young man, in spite 
of his vast and varied stores of wearisome- 
ness. Perhaps he diverted her, at times, 
when some other feeling, constantly beaten 
back, and constantly rising again in fresh 
strength, pained her too much for her 
patience—and even for her self respect, she 
sometimes told herself. But she could not 
permit him to tell her that he loved her. 
If ever again a man should tell her that he 
loved her, it must be—who—who, indeed ? 

Many men had told her that she was 
cold, and she had answered complacently 
that that was easily explainable ; all the 
energies of her life had gone into her art, 
and would continue to do so. 

“Now I am judged for my self confi- 
dence,’’ she thought. 

Her engagement in New York came toa 
successful close, and to crown a number of 
material good fortunes, her leading man ar- 
rived from London to end the reign of John 
Belmont. But though Belmont’s appear- 
ance as her lover on the stage was at an 
end, outside the theater he was still the 
lover, assured and bustling. It was he who 
put her on her private car in Jersey City, 
and who said again and again, because her 
manner held him from saying more, that he 
would see her in Chicago within a few 
weeks. She made no answer, but busied 
herself with the cards on the flowers that 
filled the car. A porter came in with a tiny 
bunch of purple pansies. He said they had 
been left for her by a gentleman who would 
not give his nate, a tall, dark gentleman. 

‘Might have been Lord,’’ Belmont sug- 
gested flippantly. ‘‘ Poor devil !—it was a 
big come down for him. I see him occasion- 
ally, if you’d like to send him your good by, 
Miss Delafield z 

‘* Yes, you can give him a message from 
me,’’ she answered, ‘‘if you will promise 
me, on your honor, that you will give it 
word for word.”’ 

‘**?Pon honor? Yes, with pleasure.’ 

She halved the bunch of pansies. 

“‘Give him these, and tell him that I 
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_understand. Tell him that he has my very 


dearest love.”’ 


Five years later Lord Stanton, lawyer, 
married Anne Delafield, ‘‘ one of the world's 
greatest living actresses.’’ On their wed- 
ding day she said to him: 

‘You were undone as an actor, beloved, 
because of your love forme. If ever you 
cease to love me, you can go back to the 
stage.’’ 

But he remained a lawyer. 

Anna McClure Sholl. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE WOMAN. 


A WOMAN came to the Wise Man. 

“Out of your wisdom, teach mea secret,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ You see that I am beautiful, yet 
men admire without loving me. I wish to be 
loved—I would have men’s hearts to burn at 
sight of me and break at parting. You know 
the secrets of the human soul ; teach me this 
one.”’ 

He looked earnestly at her for a moment, 
and then replied, “ Wake yourself unattain- 
able.”’ 

Hearing him, she lingered as if in deep 
thought, and then weyt in silence. 


When she came back, she was grown older, 
and her eyes were troubled 

“What cheer ?”’ asked the Wise Man. 

“Barren your wisdom, for all the years it 
has taken you to acquire it!’’ she answered 
scornfully. ‘‘I say this, who have heard your 
counsels and found them valueless.’’ 

“What! Do not men love you?”’ 

“Tove me? Vain question! I tread not ex- 
cept on hearts.”’ 

“Was not that your desire ?”’ 

“To be unattainable is to love not ; the need 
of my life is not love, but /o /ove. What weighs 
the love of a world of men if I cannot waste 
my heart on one of them? You know nothing 
of the science of hearts !’’ And she went away 
disdainful. 

The Wise Man bent to his scroll witha strange, 
inscrutable smile. Every woman that had ever 
been born had asked him the same question. 
Only one had not come back—one whose iron 
will had dominated her heart, and she had died 
obeying him. 

Margaret E. O'Brien. 





BACK TO ARCADY. 


I—GRACIOSA. 
PERHAPS ’twas boyish love—yet still, 
O listless woman, weary lover! 
To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill 
I’d give—but who can live youth over ? 

IN the light of maturer contemplation I am 
compelled to the belief that in Graciosa’s 
novelty lay her greatest charm. I had always 
been a lonely little boy, and my conceptions 
of girlhood were singularly vague, being 
limited to dim ideas of beautiful princesses, 
captive for the most part, and melodious mer- 
maids with golden hair. When, then, Graciosa 
dawned upon my horizon, her very unexpect- 
edness doubtless served to procure my imme- 
diate thraldom. 

She had, even at that early age, well devel- 
oped domestic tendencies. When I first came 
upon her she was making tarts of mud and 


small pebbles, and the inherent love of hearth 
and home common to all men stirred percept- 
ibly in the depths of my heart. Never before 
had I beheld so radiant a damosel, and never 
since have I discovered a nature so fond, so 
capricious, and so bewitching. 

The uppermost object among the treasures 
in my old desk is a narrow blue ribbon, much 
wrinkled in places, which, I dare not say how 
many years ago, bound the firm plait of her 
brown hair. And here in the twilight she 
comes to me again in the small pink pinafore 
I loved so well, and, clear as a memory of yes- 
terday, I hear the words with which she greeted 
me, ‘Boy, go away.’’ Time is as nothing. 
Graciosa is once more making mud tarts, and 
once more I am bidden to “ go away.”’ 

It was an inauspicious beginning. I hesi- 
tated and stood watching her, painfully con- 
scious of my unworthiness to approach. The 
pause was a tribute to the superiority of her 
sex, and she seemed to divine its significance. 
After all, there is much usefulness in man, and 
she was in need of a helping hand. 

‘‘ Boy, take this down to the brook and get 
me some water. ‘Then I’ll make youa tart.”’ 

She was holding out a blue tin pail, and I 
obeyed her behest as I would heed the call of the 
angel Gabriel. The spell was upon me, “and 
the intoxication of her favor ran riot through 
every vein. I do not ever remember noticing 
the songs of the birds before that day, but as I 
stooped and dipped her pail in the brook a 
burst of melody came from above me, artd I 
stood up straight and looked away across the 
meadow, drawing a deep breath. I was madly 
happy ! 

That first glimpse of Graciosa, her voice, her 
great eyes, had transformed all the world, and, 
without knowing or caring why, I knewI loved 
her. I have heard older ones, grown grim with 
years and forgetful of Arcadia, laugh at this 
love of little children, and I have pitied them 
for their blindness. For my own part I believe 
there is no sweeter, purer passion to be found 
along the road of life than the first love of child 
for child. In it there is no care for the future, 
no grieving for the past, but only the rapture 
of the moment, the confidence of innocence, 
the infinite privilege of saying, ‘“‘I love you,’’ 
at an instant’s notice, and falling at once to 
housekeeping of an hour’s duration, with only 
mud tarts for sustenance. 

And I loved Graciosa! Bewildered at her 
condescension, I watched the compounding of 
the tart, and marveled at her dexterity. The 
materials were at hand, and she manipulated 
them skilfully. Pie crust was magically 
evolved from the water and the roadside dust, 
and plums of exceeding durability lay thickly 
all about us. In the delirium of the moment 
I_ believe I completely lost sight_of the - 
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reality of the edible, and was about to devour 
with a right good relish the toothsome morsel 
which she graciously offered me. But the 
plums were impossible even toa lover’s palate, 
and I desisted shamefacedly. 

“T can’t eat it,’ I confessed. 
gritty.”’ 

Graciosa withered me with a glance. 

‘Silly !’? she said. ‘It’s only make be- 
lieve.’’ 

Make Believe! Oh, wondrous land, where 
pebbles are plums and mud the staff of life! 
What magical mysteries abound within thy 
borders, what fairy palaces are thine! Let 
cynics sneer if they will. I have spent too 
many golden hours in thee not to love thee for 
thine own sake, and for Graciosa’s, whose was 
the dearest heart in all thine enchanted ways. 

‘** 'This,’’ said Graciosa, ‘‘ is my house.”’ 

I saw nothing but a stone wall, gnarled apple 
trees, and sumac bushes, but if Graciosa de- 
clared these to bea house, a house they should 
be, and one of regal magnificence at that. 

Graciosa took me by the hand, and led me 
into the mazes of the sumacs. 

“This,” she added, “is your room, and this” 
—indicating a space invisibly partitioned off— 
“is mine. And now we’re married.”’ 

The suddenness of this did not surprise me. 
It seemed but natural, since I loved her, that 
we should be married and live in a sumac 
mansion. I took it quite as a matter of course, 
and am convinced I surveyed the prospect of 
matrimony with far more complacency than I 
could now summon at the mere possibility 
thereof. 

Graciosa supplied me with a bunch of plan- 
tain leaves, by courtesy a book, and I was in- 
structed to read while she prepared dinner. I 
am not sure that I found the plantains either 
instructive or amusing, but I perused them 
dutifully, pausing now and again to watch my 
consort, after the fashion of the newly wed, to 
whom the sight of their wives in the throes of 
culinary handicraft is a spectacle at once novel 
and fascinating. 

Our attitudes were prophetic. Itwas always 
Graciosa who moved as leader along the high- 
ways and byways of that land of Make Believe, 
and always I who was content to do her bid- 
ding and duly follow in the paths which she 
marked out. 

The flight of time has served to eradicate the 
acidity of the “‘sourgrass ”’ salad which formed 
the only edible dish of that first meal in my 
married life; and so vivid was Graciosa’s 
imagination and so varied her assortment of 
viands that it seemed to me incredible that the 
dinner which she then and there concocted 
was not the most sumptuous banquet in my ex- 
perience. And while we partook of it my 
helpmate diligently questioned me of my name 
and niy good and evil qualities, and gave me 
her own small history in return. So satisfac- 
tory were these mutual confidences that my 
ardor was no longer to be restrained, and burst 
down the flood gates of conventionality to in- 
undate my soul with a torrent of adoration. 
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“T love you!’’ I cried impetuously. 

Graciosa smiled indulgently. 

“Silly boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ of course you do. 
Every one loves me.”’ 

‘““Then,’’ I added with all tenderness, ‘‘I 
must kiss you.” 


‘*O, listless woman, weary lover !’”’ 


No one, it is true, can live youth over, but no 
one, unless his heart be made of adamant, can 
forget his first kiss. 

There, under a sky than which no fairer ever 
shone on plighted troth, I kissed Graciosa. 
The sun was already far upon his downward 
way, but I heeded him not. There were but 
two in all that land, and they loved each other. 
I kissed her, I took her little hand in mine, 
and we sat side by side in the doorway of our 
house and looked out in still contentment on 
the world. 

In my rapture I knew only that something 
wonderful had happened to me, something 
which I did not seek to understand. An hour 
before I had been a monster who ruthlessly 
tan ants and spiders to their lairs along a door- 
step and there slew them, exulting in their 
gore. My loftiest ambition was to hoard tad- 
poles in a glass of water until I should see the 
unknowable transformation which made them 
four footed beasts ; my greatest sorrow the un- 
timely death of these my captives before the 
accomplishment of so enchanting a miracle. 
Now all these were forgotten. 

I was alone with Graciosa, her hand was in 
mine, and all the witchery of love enfolded us. 
From time to time I kissed her, timidly and 
with much summoning of resolution; and 
Graciosa looked at me with wonder in her 
eyes, seeming to marvel at the greatness of my 
love. I doubt me much whether in later years 
I have ever found such ecstasy as this. 

Lachesis, thou who spinnest the ominous 
thread of life, in all humility I pray that the 
blackest strand in all the warp and woof of thy 
contriving may signify the destiny of a maiden 
aunt! Such a creature it was that broke in 
upon our paradi#, and barred the way to bliss 
with a flaming sword. I would, with the best 
will in the world, have slain her where she 
stood, even as I slew other ants of less power 
but kindlier hearts. 

She came upon us suddenly, breathing ven- 
geance. Graciosa had been lost, and they had 
been searching for her more than an hour. 
Even in the first shock of my surprise, I had a 
firm conviction that this must be the end. But 
a moment had passed, and in that brief space 
Graciosa had been slapped, and I, her lawful 
spouse, had been called a “‘ dirty little boy.”’ 

Yes, it must be the end. I beheld her, dis- 
solved in tears, led away, and when a turning 
in the lane hid the avenging fury and the pink 
pinafore from view, I was sure I had seen the 
last of my love. 

Sadly Iturned back into my ruined mansion. 
The flush of the setting sun seemed reflected 
in the flaming leaves of the sumacs, and the 
wind crept sorrowfully through my roof tree, 
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but the presence that had made my home a 
heaven was gone. The toothsome tarts were but 
mud after all, the dishes flat stones, the salad 
a few shreds of dusty grass. 

The dream was over, and I could but go home- 
ward and endure in gloomy resignation the 
scolding which, the supper hour being past, 
was inevitable. Yet there is a silver lining to 
every cloud, and before I left the sumac house 
I found the blue ribbon which had bound her 
hair, and which I hold in my hand tonight. 

Dear little Graciosa! I wonder where she 
may be now, or if she has already gone to a 
land where her rosiest dreams have paled 
before the radiance of better things. 

Alas, of all my loves that I must say— 
Where art thou now, sweet love of yesterday ? 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





A MODEL FOR THE MADONNA. 

HE had poked his inquisitive English nose 
into every nook and corner of old Madrid, and 
was about to bid farewell to the world famed 
gallery of pictures, the gay Prado, and the 
restless Puerta del Sol, when he saw ev com- 
ing down the cathedral steps in the glorious 
sunlight of a Spanish morn. She was tall, 
supple, matchless of form, with great dark, 
southern eyes, a soft white throat, and a 
mouth whose childish innocence and rich ver- 
milion lines were beautiful enough to vanquish 
the peace ofany man. Her head was erect, and 
the light of heaven itself seemed to linger 
in her eyes. 

“Unpack my boxes, Pedro,’’ he said to his 
attendant, as soon as he reached the hotel. ‘I 
shall not leave today. I have found the model 
for my Madonna; I shall begin my great pic- 
ture at once. Ye gods, I do not marvel that 
the Spaniards put their souls upon canvas with 
such women for their inspiration !” 

“You have found her, senor? What you 
have so long sought ?”’ 

“Yes, what I have prayed for ever since I 
crossed the Pyrenees—a woman with a face 
beautiful, chaste, ethereal end&igh to pose as 
the Virgin for my masterpiece. Until today I 
have seen only the sensuous type, the women 
of blood and muscle, of feeling and passion. 
Today I met a saint, an angel—a breathing 
emblem of sanctity and purity. She seems too 
divine for earth, with the light of the beyond 
in her beautiful, spiritual face ; and the breath. 
.of heaven has caressed her soul and sent its 
luminous welcome through her eyes like a 
promise of redemption and salvation. 

“It was quite accidental—the meeting. I 
went to San Francisco el Grande to take a last 
look at old Ribera’s work, and on the threshold 
I met her coming out. I did not enter the 
church—it seemed too sacred to be desecrated 
by any man; I stood spellbound until she had 
passed from sight. Asshe dropped some money 
into a child’s hand I heard her say something 
about the morrow. I shall go again tomorrow, 
feast my eyes on her loveliness, and learn who 
she is. Prepare the great canvas, Pedro; I 


must begin my picture at once—my Madonna, 
the dream of my life !”’ 

On the morrow he was before San Francisco’s 
sacred portals again, accompanied by an old 
professor who had lived all his life in Madrid, 
and knew, by sight, every man, woman, and 
child in the city. 

“There she comes!’ the painter exclaimed 
breathlessly, as the great doors swung open, 
and a superb creature, straight as a palm, and 
with all the dazzling beauty of her race in 
every curve of form and feature, walked slowly 
down the marble steps. ‘Tell me her name ; 
present me to that woman, and I will give you 
a thousand pesetas,’’ he whispered eagerly to 
his companion. 

The professor learned forward an angle or 
two, and then smiled. 

“ Felictto d V! ‘That is easy, senor; you 
shall know her before nightfall. That woman 
is Senorita Junita Castelar, our most famous 
torera. She will enter the arena tomorrow, 
senor, to kill six bulls, and she is here today 
to prepare her soul in case of an accident— 
they always do that, you know—although she 
will not fall, for she has killed as many as two 
hundred bulls. You will see her tomorrow, 
senor; it will be a great fight. Only Luis 
Mazzantini, the greatest espada the world has 
ever known, can equal her daring and the skill 
with which she buries her sword, up to the 
hilt, in the neck of the bull. Ah, it is a grand 
sight. All Spain is mad about her !” 

‘Pedro,’’ said the Englishman, half an hour 
later, ‘“‘ you need not unpack my boxes ; we 
will go today. I shall never paint the picture 
of the Virgin.” 

Virginia Rosalie Coxe. 





THE CHORD OF LOVE. 


Miss VAN CORTLAND drew the small tea 
table nearer, and rearranged the dainty cups 
with fingers that trembled in spite of her- 
self. Once or twice she glanced at the clock on 
the mantel—nervously, expectantly. Then she 
sat down and began to think—to think of 
‘“him,’’ of the years that had flown since last 
they met. And he, after a silence of ten years, 
had written to her that he would call today. 
It had been like a voice from the past. She 
looked thoughtfully into the glowing coals in 
the grate. Would he find her changed? How 
would he look? Did he still care? She hoped 
not, for time is a great softener of all things ; 
and then—he was married ! 

There was a ring at the door. She rose and 
stood before the mirror that hung above the 
mantel, and looked at herself. Time had dealt 
gently with her, but then she was only eight 
and twenty, after all. There was a knock on 
the door. She turned suddenly, and heard 
Parker’s bland, well modulated voice. 

“Mr. Geoffrey Goddard to see you, ma’am. 
Shall I show him up?” 

"es, °* 

Parker bowed, and the curtain fell behind 
him. Miss Van Cortland stood where she was, 
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with an expectant face turned toward the door. 
She wondered how she could be so calm. The 
slight nervousness of half an hour ago had 
vanished completely. She heard steps on the 
stairs. Yes, she was glad that she had arranged 
to see him here in her own little den—alone ! 
It was more cozy than the library, less formal 
than the drawing room. A figure stood within 
the doorway for a moment, passive, still, until 
Parker had announced him, and left. Then he 
advanced out of the shadow of the curtain, 
went straight to her, and took her hand. 

‘*Bleanor!’’ was all he said. It was only 
one word, but in spite of the control he had 
put upon himself, there were in it all the 
agony and regret, the passion and the love, of 
a lifetime. 

‘‘ Eleanor !”’ he repeated. 

“It is good to see you again—ten years is a 
long while for friends to be parted,’’ she said 
quietly. Her tone and gesture were cordial, 
but that was all. He could hardly have expected 
anything different, and yet—— 

‘*Sit down here,’”’ she went on, “‘ and tell 
me all abott yourself. What have you been 
doing? Where have you been living? And 
your wife—I hear you are married.”’ 

“Yes, I am married,” he said. ‘ But you 
are Miss Van Cortland still. Why?” 

Eleanor looked at him, anda slight flush rose 
to her face. 

““Oh, you see, I am such an old maid now, 
no one will have me.”’ 

““Nonsense,’”’ he replied seriously. After a 
a moment’s hesitation, he went on. ‘ We are 
old friends—such old friends ; will you not tell 
me the real reason? Is it because you once 
loved, and—and it ended?”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ she said, speaking without emotion. 

Goddard toyed with a cup and saucer on the 
table. Miss Van Cortland continued : 

“Tt is only in novels that men and women 
remain single all their lives, mourning for an 
early love. It is not so in real life.’?’ The man 
dropped his eyes before her steady gaze. ‘‘ You 
see that sort of thing is romantic—and un- 
natural,’’ she added. 

“Ts it?’’ he asked absently. 

There was a long silence. Miss Van Cort- 
land lighted the little alcohol lamp beneath the 
copper kettle. 

“You must have a cup of tea,” she said. 
‘“ Afternoon tea is such a sociable custom. 
Don’t you think so ?”’ 

Goddard did not answer. He rose, went over 
to where she sat, and Jaid one hand gently on 
her own. 

‘“Bleanor,’”? he said, ‘‘why keep up this 
farce? Ihave come to see you, to talk about 
yourself, myself, the past. You mzs# listen.” 

““ Geoffrey’’—it was the first time that after- 
noon that she had called him so—‘‘ oh, Geof- 
frey, can’t you see it is not right for you to do 
this? Your wife——”’ 

‘““She does not love me,’ he replied. “I 
do not love her. We are wretchedly, miser- 
ably unhappy. I love only you, Eleanor. I 
have loved you all my life !’’ 


The woman rose and faced him. There was 
a touch of scorn in her voice. 

“And yet you left me for her.’”’ 

““Ves, I was mad, blind !”’ 

The woman looked into the fire. 
softly, as if to herself. 

““That summer--you and I—the little ring!” 

“Where is it now ?’’ he asked. 

““Locked away,’’ she said gently— locked 
away with the other childish things I have out- 
grown.” 

‘“You did wear it, then—after I went away?”’ 

“For a time, yes.” 

“Then you did care ?”’ 

Eleanor rested one hand on the table, and 
looked down upon it. 

‘““ No, I did not care,’’ she said. ‘“‘‘ Care’ is 
too slight a word. I loved you as I thought no 
girl had ever loved before.’’ 

There was a silence. ‘The faint humming of 
the little copper kettle was the only sound that 
broke the stillness of the room. 

‘“We knew each other always,’’ she went on; 
“but somehow I never thought of you as any- 
thing more than a friend. You were more like 
my brother until that summer.’’ 

Goddard bowed hishead. He did not speak. 
He could not. The woman’s voice went on— 
so low, so tender, yet without a note of passion 
or longing in it. 

‘‘And then my heart awoke and it was good 
to live—to live and love. You went away, and 
I waited for you to come back. Every day I 
learned to love you more. But you, man-like, 
forgot.”’ 

Goddard’s face was pale and drawn. 
you have no reproof for me ?’’ he asked. 

‘Not now.”’ 

He went up to her and caught her in his 
arms. ‘‘ Not now!’’ herepeated. ‘‘ Does that 
mean that you no longer care ? And you said 
you loved me. Can such love die? Tell me 
itis nottrue. Tell me you love me yet !’’ 

Eleanor wrenched herself free. ‘‘ How dare 
you ?”’ she said. 

“Forgive me,’’ he said humbly. 

“‘-Ves—this once I will forgive you.”’ 

“Will you answer me one question ?’’ he 
asked. 

“wall try.” 

“Tf I were free again, and I came to you to- 
day and asked you to be my wife, what would 
you say ?”’ 

“Tf you were free and should come to me 
today,’”’ she answered gently, ‘‘and ask me to 
be your wife, I should say no.” 

** Are you sure, Eleanor ?’’ 

“Ves, quite sure. In the first months of 
your married life, when I schooled myself to 
do without you, I did not learn the hard lesson 
in vain.”’ 

“Then if some other man were to come, and 
you found you loved him, you would marry 
him ?” 

“ees 

“And the reason you have remained single 
is because he has not come ?” 

ee Ves;!" 


She spoke 


“ And 
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‘“‘T hope, for your sake, he may soon be here;”’ 
and he stooped and kissed her on the forehead 
gently, tenderly, reverently. In another in- 
stant he was gone. 

Eleanor went back into the empty room, and 
stood gazing thoughtfully into the dying em- 
bers. Then she crossed the room and extin- 
guished the little lamp. 

“Happiness may come to him yet, but love 
is not for me,” she said. From a distant 
corner a photograph looked down upon her as 
she spoke. It was a man’s likeness. Was it 
but the flickering of the dying firelight, or did 
it really smile ? 

A year rolled round, and lo! a master 
hand came and struck the chord of love, and 
its music was more mellow and more sweet for 
lying mute so long. 

Maud Howard Peterson. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

HE was driving home in his well appointed 
brougham, his finely shaped, clean cut head 
stiff on his shoulders, and his arms folded 
close. 

Away back in years so far gone that they 
seemed like another man’s life, he had feared 
to enter upon a public career on account of the 
shadow of that old folly; but even its memory 
had been dead for a decade. The thought of 
it had been loathsome to him, and he had 
buried it. How could others remember when 
he had forgotten ? 

They had not remembered accurately. His 
ears had been split for hours by the cries of 
newsboys whose wares told the miserable story 
to the world. It had been telegraphed all over 
the country, and it might at this critical time 
change the politics of a nation. But the 
story had been taken by the wrong end. He 
could show that some of it was false, and the 
bare skeleton left would not seriously injure 
him in the last instance. 

But there was Edith! As he thought of his 
wife his marrow seemed to freeze. His beau- 
tiful, stately wife, who had exchanged her 
proud old name for his, which he had dragged 
from obscurity by mere personal force! It 
was with a grain of comfort that he remem- 
bered that all the truth had not been published, 
and he could attack part as false. A loophole 
remained to him. She might consider him 
a victim. After all, she was a woman, and 
women listen to explanations from those they 
love. He wasa victim. Why should his cor- 
rect middle age suffer for the folly of a boy? It 
was horrible injustice. 

She sat at home and waited. Her sister, her 
mother, and her dearest friend had come and 
gone. Her family had wearied her with their in- 
dignation and anger. Her friend had been cool, 
philosophical, as her close friends must be. 
This one was famous as a woman who despised 
sentiment. She had advised a calm, chilly, 
dignified demand for penitence, with a pros- 
pect of forgiveness. Incidentally, she men- 
tioned cynically that she herself had tried this 


plan of treating an erring husband, and had 
found it efficient. She advised against divorce. 
It was vulgar ; and, besides, one did not want 
to live eternally alone, and in the long run 
one man was much like another. He would 
pay for his folly ; he was paying for it now, in 
the publicity. Then the friend had lifted her 
perfumed fuis and gone away, her carriage 
making way for the husband’s as it drove 
under the porte cochére. 

And as she, up in her dressing room, heard 
the roll of the brougham, she smiled. She 
had been trying to keep from smiling all day, 
and had hidden her face that they might not 
see. The bare twigs in the park were putting 
out swelling buds, that filled the damp even- 
ing air with fragrance. She drew it in gladly. 
Spring was in the air. She still wore the 
white silk xegligée she had put on in the morn- 
ing. The gas was unlighted, but the electric 
light in the park filled the room with a moon- 
like radiance. 

Her husband opened the door and came in, 
walking with confidence. She did not move, 
and he stooped as if to kiss her. She rose to 
her feet, away from his caress—beautiful, tall, 
and white, wraith-like against the frost of the 
curtains. 

“Henry,” she said—and he thought he had 
never heard her voice so full and rich, the con- 
tralto note so thrilling—‘‘there is something I 
ought to have told you long ago. It was only 
today that I could. You are'a just man, too 
just, I have thought sometimes.”? The simple 
words “‘too just’? could not express the pent 
up feelings of those years when she had never 
seen one deviation from the path of rectitude, 
when she had feared to let an impulse show 
itself to this cold and perfect man. 

Her husband still remained silent, and folded 
his arms. 

“Do not think I mean to say one word to 
add to your—worry.”’ Her voice almost broke, 
atid then went on rapidly. ‘‘I am not sorry. I 
know—nobody can understand so well as I— 
what temptation may have come to your youth. 
It—it—”’ she let her proud head fall—“I can 
forgive you. I have nothing to forgive. It 
also came to mine. I wasachild. I lovedan- 
other man before I knew you ; and then, when 
I came to know you—he was dead. I loved you, 
and I could not tell you, you were so good. It 
has been a bar between us all these years. 
Ah!”’—she held out her arms, and the tears 
were on her cheeks and in her voice—“‘ we can 
say to each other, ‘Forgive me, as I forgive 
you.’ We were both human children.”’ 

The man sprang toward her and grasped her 
arms in a vice. 

“Edith !’’ he said, and his voice was full of 
anger, unbelief, and horror. ‘‘ Are you mad? 
What are you saying? Those lies have turned 
your brain!”’ 

And then, as he realized all of her meaning, 
he flung her from him as he had flung that de- 
graded sin of his youth, and with a curse in 
his throat turned and left her there. 


Anna Leac’. 



































SEXES AND PRICES AT THE OPERA. 

One thing has been clearly proven in New 
York this winter. It is women who love the 
opera. At every matinée all the tickets were 
sold, and in many cases twice as many could 
have been disposed of. Looking over the 
house at night, too, it was easy to see that 
women largely predominated. 

It seemed to a casual observer that an injus- 
tice was done tothe band of students and music 
lovers, mostly women, who pay a dollar a seat 
in the highest gallery. They have the poorest 
seats in the house, where it is difficult to see, 
and where the vibration of the music never 
comes. Nothing is made convenient for them. 
Half the time there are no programs, and yet 
when a gala night comes, the prices of their 
seats are doubled, while the people in the or- 
chestra, to whom such expenses are presum- 
ably trifles, have only about forty per cent 
added to the cost of their chairs. 

The Metropolitan company asked much less 
for seats in Boston than in New York. Where 
New Yorkers had to pay five dollars, the Bos- 
tonians were taxed but $3.50—a gratifying con- 
cession of a dollar and a half to New England 
thrift. 





A NEW OPERA HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 
As was mentioned in an earlier issue of 
MUNSEY’S, Mr. John Schoeffel has hitherto re- 
fused to join his two partners, Henry Abbey 
and Maurice Grau, in the production of grand 
opera. He said that it was too speculative a 
business to expend six or seven thousand dol- 
lars for one evening’s performance, with the 
chance of losing it if a singer had a sore throat. 
But the operatic bee has stung him at last, and 
Abbey’s Theater will become an opera house 
after this season. It will not attempt to rival 
the Metropolitan, but will be managed upon 
the lines of the Opéra Comique in Paris, produc- 
ing such operas as ‘‘ Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Martha,”’ and 
“The Bohemian Girl,’ presumably with such 
singers as Sybil Sanderson, whose voice can- 
not be heard beyond the footlights in the larger 
building. In many cases the librettos will 
have to be translated, as Mr. Grau has prom- 
ised that all performances shall be in English. 
Arrangements are being made for the forma- 
tion of a permanent company which will be at 
the theater most of the year. It will open an 
entirely new field to a class of singers who do 
not care to sing in comic opera, and whose 
voices are not equal to the great roles. New 
Orleans has had something like this for a num- 
ber of years, but it has never been seriously 
tried in New York. 





NEVADA AND PREVOST IN PHILADELPHIA. 
This season, for the first time, Philadelphia 
has had a season of French and Italian opera. 


Nearly thirty operas were produced, and Mine. 


Nevada was seen in ten different réles. It was 
evident that the Quaker City wanted “ hurdy- 
gurdy’’ music. The popular operas were 
‘* Mignon" and ‘‘ T'rovatore,’’ while “ Sigurd ’’ 
fell flat. 

Compared with the work that Melba, Nor- 
dica, and Calvé do at the Metropolitan in New 
York, Mme, Nevada’s voice is light and inef- 
fective. It is doubtful if she could sing the 
modern operas. But in the parts that she under- 
takes she is equal to any prima donna singing 
today. Her voice is full of a sweetness which 
surpasses strength ; and she looks as young 
and as pretty as wien she was the Parisian 
favorite years ago. She is an actress, full of 
coquetries, of fresh, unwearying charm. Pre- 
vost ably supported her in most of her réles. 
His 7e// was one of the hits of the season. 

AMERICAN OPERA, 

Since the success of Mr. Damrosch’s opera 
founded upon Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” 
there is some talk of his organizing a company 
to sing American opera. We have not many 
native music dramas of a serious character. 
Only one had appeared before Mr. Damrosch’s, 
and that was a very old one based upon James 
Fenimore Cooper’s ‘“‘Spy.’’ But the start only 
needs to be made. News has come from Ber- 
lin that the very conservative and exclusive 
opera house of the German capital has accepted 
a one act piece by an American, Henry Waller. 
Mr. Waller is the author of a light opera, ‘‘ The 
Ogallallas,’’ which was produced with some 
success by the Bostonians. The new work is 
taken from a story by Young E. Allison, the 
libretto being written by H. I.. Wilson and W. 
IL. Hubbard. It is called ‘‘ Fra Francesco; a 
Monastic Episode.”’ It is humiliating that an 
American should go to a foreign country to ask 
them to produce his opera, when the artists of 
the world crowd to America for expression— 
aud payment. 





RECENT GERMAN OPERA. 
Hansel und Gretel’? was produced 
here last autumn, few people realized that 
it was one of the most successful German 
operas of the past twenty years, leaving out 
the Wagnerian dramas. Fortwo decades not 
many good operas have come into the field. 
One reason is that people care more for whom 
they hear in opera than for what they hear. The 
old pieces are made new by each generation 
of artists. 

“Hansel und Gretel’’ was received here as 
a fairy play for children as much as anything 
else, and while it was much discussed among 
artistic and musical people, the public generally 
did not know that with ‘‘ Das Goldene Kreuz,”’ 
“Die K6nigin Von Saba,’’ and ‘‘ Der Trompeter 
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von Sakkingen,”’ it stands at the head of Ger- 
man opera today. 

To this list may be added a new opera by Dr. 
Wilhelm Kienzl. It is called ‘‘ Der Evangeli- 
mann.’”? The author calls it a musical drama, 
as the music is distinctly intended to interpret 
the libretto. Like the work of one of America’s 
popular writers, it is more or less imitative of 
most of the masters of music, but it is popular 
and pleasing. It has been heard, or soon will 
be heard, in every large opera house in Ger- 
many, and was lately brought out in Vienna. 
The composer is an Austrian by birth, his 
father being burgomaster of Gratz, in Styria. 

The plot of the opera is interesting. It 
was taken from the notebook of an Austrian 
lawyer, whose practice had been chiefly in the 
criminal courts. ‘The story Dr. Kienzl has used 
is that of two brothers who lived in a village 
on the banks of the Danube. The girl they 
both loved preferred the younger, and arranged 
to meet him one night. The elder brother 
fired the house where the lovers were con- 
cealed. They escaped with their lives, but the 
younger brother was accused of arson, and 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
His sweetheart killed herself in despair. After 
his release her lover became an Evangelimann, 
asort of religious beggar, and came at last to 
his brother’s deathbed. With this thread the 
coniposer has made some charming scenes 
that have proved extremely popular with Ger- 
man audiences. 

The principal part was sung, at Vienna, by 
Van Dyck, who has made a great reputation as 
Faust. One of the surprises of the production 
was the success of an American girl, Miss 
Edith Walker, in a comparatively small réle. 
Miss Walker has a fine contralto, and has been 
engaged for three years at the Vienna Opera. 
She was educated in Dresden with one of the 
famous old singers there, and spent years in 
perfecting her rich and beautiful voice. 





RICHARD WAGNER’S SON. 

Frau Cosima Wagner and her son Siegfried 
have already begun their rehearsals for next 
season’s opera at Bayreuth. Walter Damrosch 
makes the curious observation that certain parts 
of Wagner’s operas which formerly could 
always be depended upon for a startling effect, 
are falling flat with the present season’s audi- 
ences. This is particularly true in parts of 
“Tristan und Isolde.’’ It must be that the pe- 
culiar class of emotions which some parts of 
Wagner arouse are not entirely popular in the 
West, where the operas were played early in 
the season. 

Siegfried Wagner was lately called upon by 
his father’s old friend, Hans Richter, to lead the 
orchestra at the Vienna opera house. His ap- 
pearance there created a sensation. The son of 
Wagner, and the grandson of Franz Liszt, Sieg- 
fried Wagner has an inheritance of musical 
genius and of striking features that gives him 
a remarkable personality. He conducted the 
“‘ Siegfried Idyl,”? which was dedicated to him 
by Richard Wagner when he was a babe in his 


cradle. As his baton rose and fell, tears were 
brought to his eyes by memories of his father. 
of whose tenderness and genius the music was 
created. There were tears, too, in the eyes of 
the older artists in the audience, who saw in 
the young man the strong cut features of two 
well known old friends. 





TERNINA CRITICISES BAYREUTH. 
Fraulein Ternina, whois with Walter Dam 
rosch’s opera company, first sang her famous 
part of Brunnhild under the direction of Anton 
Seidl in Bremen. She is a dark skinned bru- 
nette woman, strong and full of life. The 
singers in the German company are by no 
means as handsome as the galaxy of American, 
French, Austrian, and Polish vocalists who 
come to the Metropolitan Opera House, but as 
a rule they are infinitely better actors. 
Fraulein Ternina has rather scorned the pre- 
tensions of some of the singers who feel that 
they have had the seal of approval set upon their 
ability to sing Wagnerian réles by having been 
invited to Bayreuth. She says that while Bay- 
reuth is still regarded with honor in Germany, 
it has by no means the prestige which it en- 
joyed before the death of the master. She in- 
sinuates that singers have appeared on that 
famous stage who were brought there for other 
reasons than their vocal or dramatic ability. 





A ROYAL MUSIC LOVER. 

Queen Margherita of Italy is a finished 
musician, and one of the best musical critics in 
Europe. She has expended great care upon 
the cultivation of her voice, though it has 
never been very strong. She plays the piano 
with great expression, and has composed some 
charming piano music, which she gives to her 
friends in her own manuscript. 

But it is as a student of musicand its history, 
and as a collector, that the queen is chiefly re- 
markable. She has gathered together a col- 
lection of musical scores that is one of the best 
inthe world. She recently presented a number 
of sixteenth century madrigals to one of the 
Italian public libraries. The madrigal was the 
most popular music at the period of the Renais- 
sance, and those of Palestrina are enjoying a 
sort of revival at the present moment. They 
were complimentary odes, written in the dainti- 
est poetry, often by the best poets, always ad- 
dressed to some lady, and set to music by fa- 
mous musicians. They were written to be sung 
without any instrumental accompaniment, and 
usually for four or six voices. Later, instru- 
ments were added. Tasso, the Prince of Ve- 
nosa, and many of the famous men of the day 
wrote madrigals, and they were sung in Italian 
gardens among the marble temples and clipped 
bushes which heard the Decameron. 





CALVE AND TRILBY. 

Mascagni says that at least fifteen hundred 
librettos are composed in Italy every year, and 
of these about two hundred are sent to him. 
And yet it is the old stories that are told and 
retold on the operatic stage. However good, 
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strong, and dramatic a play may be, it is always 
looked at askance as a libretto by those who 
must invest money in its production. Every 
man who can string rhymes thinks he can write 
a libretto. 

The latest one by Henri Cain is said to be 
made on Du Maurier’s irrepressible “‘ Trilby,”’ 
and it is rumored in Paris that Emma Calvé 
is to have the title ré6le. A woman who can 
make herself up to look blue eyed, as she does 
in ‘‘ Mefistofele,’ can look like 7rz/by or any- 
body else. 

It is said that a manager has offered Calvé 
$2,500 a night for a season of ‘‘Carmen”’ in 
America next year. The country is full of 
people who have heard of her incomparable 
Carmen, and every city would supply audi- 
ences to hear her. 





A BELATED FAREWELL. 

Patti says that a million francs have been 
offered her to make another “‘ farewell tour’ in 
America, but she refused. Itis well. We do 
not deny that the offer has been made, but the 
man who made it would certainly lose money 
if it were accepted. 

A reputation counts for a great deal in Amer- 
ica. People with artistic tastes create the rep- 
utation to begin with, and it takes time for 
their opinion to make its way into the knowl- 
edge of the untaught millions who know only 
what they are told by those in authority. It 
takes about as long for the adverse decision to 
go down ; yet when an American is distinctly 
bored, he may not complain, but he will find 
some excuse for staying away. 

One of the values of a reputation was shown 
by a curious incident at the Metropolitan this 
winter. Maurel came on the stage and sang 
for fifteen minutes before he was recog- 
nized. When the audience at last realized that 
they had before them ‘‘the first baritone in 
Europe,’’ they let him know that his reputa- 
tion was worth something, even if his voice 
was not. 

But the general public is not going to hear 
Patti any more. It has found her out. She is 
still a favorite in conservative England, where 
they continue to admire a voice because their 
grandfathers did ; but American taste is more 
restless. Weare still trying to tell ourselves 
that Jean de Reszke’s voice is as thrilling and 
beautiful as it ever was, but even that will not 
last for more than a few seasons longer. 





AN IRISH BALLAD SINGER. 

Mr. Plunkett Greene is again in America, 
singing his way into the hearts of his listeners. 
This phenomenally tall young Irishman, who 
trembles like an aspen when he sings, and who 
appears to place his large white hands where 
their vibrations will be most visible, is more 
original than the casual listener might suppose. 
Take up a sheet of one of his old ballads, and 
the music looks most wunpromising. The 
whole effect is in his manner of singing it. 

He brought a collection of old German reli- 
gious songs this year which are unique, and 


in some cases tenderly beautiful. But it is in 
‘““Go and Call the Cattle Home ”’ that the ex- 
quisite quality, not only of his voice, but of 
his interpretation, is most fully exhibited. In 
songs like this Mr. Greene gains something of 
the personal feeling which goes out to a 
favorite actor in drama oropera. He creates a 
scene. His sea songs, and the familiar Irish 
ballad in which we are asked why ‘‘all the 
gaiety ’’’ should ‘‘go to the laity,’”’ are full of 
humor, every point of which is brought out by 
the singer. Mr. Greene is in great demand in 
the smaller cities. He is an artist who does 
not require an artistic audience to be thor- 
oughly appreciated and enjoyed. 
A NEW POLISH PIANIST. 

Miss Janotha has been a very prominent 
feature of the world of music in New York 
during the past few months. She brought to 
America a talent which was immediately recog- 
nized, and which had the addition of a most 
charming personality. She is of Polish ances- 
try, and like many of her nation began her 
musical career at so tender an age that she was 
looked upon as a prodigy. ‘Through some 
thread of relationship she is said to be con- 
nected with the old royal house of Poland. 

At the very edge of her babyhood her musi- 
cal education was begun, and all of her life she 
has had the very best instructors. Rubinstein 
was a friend of her family, and was the early 
adviser of the child’s studies. As she grew a 
little older she was sent to Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann. One night, at a great concert in Lon- 
don, Mme. Schumann was ill, and the young 
Janotha, with no little nervousness, went on and 
filled her place inthe program. Instead of be- 
ing merely the stopgap that had been expected, 
she was received with enthusiasm, and called 
again and again. Royalty took her up, and 
she became the favorite of the court of Eng- 
land and its many branches. The Kaiser 
appointed her court pianist at Berlin, and 
through this influence she was made an honor- 
ary member of almost every musical society in 
Europe. A few years ago she originated the 
Chopin Memorial Concerts, and helped to 
place a tablet to the great Polish musician in the 
church where he was christened. 

Miss Janotha’s chapel on the Isle of Wight 
is an object of great interest. It was arranged 
and cared for by her. The Pope sent it his 
especial blessing, and it has received many 
gifts from the court. She is an earnest pianist, 
whose head has not been in the least turned 
by the attention she has received. It is a mis- 
take to say that all genius is modest, but the 
glamour of this young woman’s fame has not 
blinded her. 





DE LUSSAN AND ELLA RUSSELL IN LONDON. 
It has been conclusively proven—so we are 
informed by people who see an argument in 
every happening—that it is women alone who 
patronize musical events. They place in evi- 
dence the fact that the Carl Rosa company 
gave its London performances this year be- 
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tween luncheon and afternoon tea. The in- 
novation was due, however, to the fact that it 
could not arrange to secure a London theater 
in the evening. 

Ella Russell, the American singer who was 
about the brightest star in the Rosa company, 
has lately been through a novel law suit. It 
was brought against a Mr. Notcutt, the editor 
of a musical journal, who sometimes manages 
concerts, 

Mme. Russell agreed to sing at one of his 
concerts, and in the list of artists her name 
was placed at the top; but the next number of 
the journal put her below somebody else. She 
promptly resigned. The editor published her 
name again, still lower in the list, and she sued 
him for libel and won a hundred pounds’ 
damages. Several of the leading musicians in 
London testified that an artist could not afford 
to take second place even for once, as it did 
serious injury to her professional reputation. 

Elizabeth in ‘“ Tannhauser ”’ is one of Mme. 
Russell’s favorite r6les. The Carl Rosa com- 
pany was the first to produce this opera in 
England, in 1882. Another member of it is 
Zelie de Ijssan, who is well known here. She 
is playing Carmen this year in astyle that is 
said to be suggestive of Calvé’s. Her sparkling 
face and vivacious manner make her an ideal 
gipsy. ‘‘The Daughter of the Regiment”’ 
gave Miss de Iussan another success. ‘This 
opera has been out of the way for several years, 
and wasonly revived to afford de Lussan the 
opportunity to show her dash and humor as the 
wivandtere. 





THE WALTZ KING. 

Johann Strauss, whose music is so full of 
spontaneity and life, cannot work to order. 
Sometimes weeks and months will go by with- 
out his touching a pen, or evena piano. He 
utterly relaxes himself, visits his friends, 
drives, and lives like any other man of leisure. 
When an idea strikes him, he jots it down. 
Sometimes his only available notebook is his 
cuff, and he comes home from a dinner with 
his left sleeve gray with pencil marks. It was 
in this way that ‘‘Die Fledermaus’’ and 
“Prince Methusalem”’ were written. 

His friend Johannes Brahms goes over every 
line of Strauss’ music, considering it not 
only as a lesson in popularity, and delightful, 
but thoroughly artistic. 





A VETERAN BALLADIST. 

The author of ‘‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’’ and 
“Life on the Ocean Wave,”’ is still living, hale 
and hearty at the age of eighty two. It is 
neatly forty years since Henry Russell, the 
best known of living balladists, was in this 
country, but the memory of his songs is still 
fresh. During his life he has composed and 
published over eight hundred songs. Among 
them was ‘‘The Ivy Green,’’? which Charles 
Dickens wrote for him, and which was after- 
ward published in ‘‘The Pickwick Papers.”’ 
Others no less famous were ‘Woodman, 


’ 


Spare That Tree,’’ written by the old time 


American poet, George P. Morris; ‘‘Old Dan 
Tucker,’”’ ‘‘ Buffalo Girls,” and ‘‘There’s a 
Good Time Coming.”’ 

It was Epes Sargent, the versatile Boston 
journalist and littérateur, who wrote the words 
of ‘‘ Life on the Ocean Wave.”’ “The two men, 
who were friends, were strolling along the 
Battery when the idea came to Sargent. They 
immediately went up to a music store on lower 
Broadway. There the words were put on paper, 
and Russell sat down at the piano and rapidly 
picked out the tune we know today. 

Mr. Russell has a pleasant home in London. 
His son, the Rev. Lloyd Russell, is a clergy- 
man of some prominence, and vicar of the 
Church of the Annunciation at Chiselhurst, in 
Kent. 

SOME MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 

Musicians develop their talent earlier than 
other human beings who happen to possess a 
touch of the divine fire. Their gift appears 
to be something entirely apart from the rest 
ofthe mental constitution. It can show itself 
in brains otherwise totally undeveloped, while 
in numberless great men it has been wholly 
absent. It affords the strongest arguments for 
the theory that all genius is more or less closely 
akin to intellectual disease. 

Emile Sauret, of whom we spoke last month 
in this department, was one of those remark- 
able children who seem to be born with the 
talent for music fully developed. He made a 
tour through Germany, playing to large au- 
diences, when he was eight. It was when he 
was fifteen that de Bériot first heard him play, 
in Brussels. Struck with the boy’s talent, de 
Rériot offered to take him in hand. He went 
to Paris and was set at work upon the tech- 
nique of his art. His later success isa familiar 
story. 

But it is not only Europe that can produce 
musical prodigies. Our own American West 
has sent at least one out into the world. Max- 
imilian Dick, who was heard here this winter 
with Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, and whose steady 
improvement year by year gives promise of 
great things yet to come, was playing in con- 
certs at nine. 

A PUPIL’S VIEW OF JOACHIM. 

Willy Burmester, the young violinist, will 
probably come to Americain the autumn. He 
left the continent fora series of engagements 
in England during February and March, play- 
ing at the Crystal Palace. 

Burmester studied with Joachim, but he 
shows himself a most ungrateful pupil. ‘I 
learned nothing from him,” he says. ‘‘I got 
more harm than good from him. The pupil 
who goes to Joachim must expect to learn no- 
thing unless he will completely sacrifice his 
own individuality. He isa stencil plate applied 
to music.” 

Burmester is a Finn, who was early instructed 
by a very clever father. After his studies with 
Joachim he went back to Finland and worked 
alone. 




















LITERARY WORKERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE REMARKABLE OUTBURST OF CREATIVE 


CALIFORNIA—BRET HARTE, JOAQUIN 
WHO HAVE FOLLOWED THEM IN 


MERICAN civilization had_ scarcely 
Ig taken possession of the Pacific slope, 
the ‘‘ gold fever’’ was still in the air, 
and the freighter’s wagon was only begin- 
ning to yield before the advent of the rail- 
road, when the world was startled by an 
outburst of literary genius in the young com- 
munity of our furthest West. 
it appeared as if California must indeed 
be a land of magic. Her rocks were veined 
with gold, her climate was that of an 
earthly paradise, and she seemed to inspire 
her sons with a new and strange creative 


GENIUS THAT MARKED THE EARLY DAYS OF 
MILLER, AND THE MEN AND WOMEN 


MANY BRANCHES OF LITERATURE. 


power. The humor of Mark Twain—which 
was best when it was freshest—the match- 
less pathos of Bret Harte, and the fervid 
imagination of Joaquin Miller, were hailed 
as a literary revelation. ‘These un- 
shackled workers in an untried field, and 
everywhere the eyes of hopeful observers 
were turned to them as to men who had 
found an unknown treasure. 

The brilliant promise of those early days 
has hardly been fulfilled. Those of its 
founders still remain the most brilliant 
names of Californian literature; and of those 


were 
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Ina Coolbrith. 


From a photograph by Raseti, New York, 
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founders, some can no longer be reckoned 
as Californians. Joaquin Miller’s home 
still looks down upon the busy gate of the 
Pacific, but Harte and Twain went ‘‘ back 
East ’’ twenty five years ago, and have be- 
come globe trotters and cosmopolitans. 
Their successors are many, and have done 
good work in many branches of literature ; 


shores are bathed in the very atmosphere 
of the ‘‘city of the violet crown,’’ whose 
people, as one of their poets said, 
Ever delicately march ; 
Through the most pellucid air. 
It is certainly true that her literary activity 
is of remarkable extent. It is also true that 
her influence upon writers who have but 





Joaauin Miller. 


Drawn by V. Gribayédoti. 


vet none has equaled the fame of the great 
pioneers. 

Unquestionably there is much to stimu- 
late the literary imagination in California. 
Her physical magnitude and resources, the 
splendid scenic variety that lies between 
her snow clad mountains and her subtropi- 
cal seas; her proverbially glorious sunshine, 
her opulence in fruit and flower; then her 
history, brief yet exceedingly romantic, her 
mixed strains of population, her vast pro- 
duction of wealth, and her promised de- 
velopment as the mistress of the wide 
Pacific—all these things may well inspire 
thoughts worthy of expression. Her loyal 
sons claim for her that nature made her to 
be the Athens of America; that her sunset 


temporarily sojourned within her gates has 
been deep and lasting. Mark Twain spent 
only half a dozen years in California and 
Nevada, yet they colored all his best work. 
Even Bret Harte, who writes of nothing 
but the life of the Pacific slope, dwelt there 
for no more than seventeen of his fifty seven 
years. 

It is to Eastern publishers and _periodi- 
cals, naturally, that most Californian writers 
still must look for their means of access to 
the audience of the world at large. It was 
at the editorial desk of the Overland 
Monthly that Bret Harte made his first re- 
putation; but though he has had clever suc- 
cessors in such men as Charles Howard 
Shinn and the present editor, Rounsevelle 
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F. Bret Harte. 


Drawn by V. Gribayedug. 


Wildman, his name yet remains the chief 
glory of the Overland’s annals. Meanwhile 
the daily journalism of San Francisco has 
touched literature at many points. W. C. 
Morrow, ‘‘leader writer’? of the Cad/, is 
widely known for his short stories. George 
Hamlin Fitch, who for fifteen years has 
been writing the Chronicle's hook reviews, 
isacritic of rare experience and acumen, 
and a valued contributor to the best re- 
views. John Bonner, a Canadian by birth, 
who was long connected with the Ca//, and 
who has also made his mark as a journalist 
in New York, is the author of several legal 
and historical works. Frank Bailey Millard, 
literary editor of the /.vam/ner, Nas pro- 
duced a long list of clever sketches of Cali- 
fornia life. Peter Robertson, dramatic critic 
of the Chronicle, is a leader in his branch 


of the profession, and an author of some 
successful librettos. It was on the Chront- 
cle, too, that Edward W. Townsend, of 
‘*Chinunie Fadden’’ fame, graduated as a 
newspaper man. Arthur McEwen, whocan 
write stories as well as political satires, is 
another active figure in the journalism of 
the Golden Gate City. 

Joaquin Miller’s characteristic home on 
Oakland Heights has often been pictured, 
and was described in a former number of 
MUNSEY'S (June, 1893). Near it there has 
grown up something of a literary colony. 
About a quarter of a mile below lives 
Charles Edwin Markham; a little further 
down, Adeline Knapp, author of the ‘‘ social 
problem’’ story, ‘‘A Thousand Dollars a 
Day ”’ ; still nearer to the city, Ina Coolbrith, 
whose poem ‘California’? was so much 
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admired by Whittier that he learned it by 
heart. Miss Coolbrith is librarian of the 
Oakland Public Library. 

Professor Markham is one of the 
known Californian writers of the day. He 
is a genuine son of the Pacific slope, born 
in Oregon and bred in California. He was 
‘*discovered,’’ a good many years ago, by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, and since then 


best 





Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin). 
his verses have made their way all over the 
country. His metrical work is the relaxa- 
tion of a busy life as a teacher, for he is 
principal of a large school in Oakland. Yet 
he has the highest literary ideals, as may be 
seen from his lines on ‘‘ The Poet” 

His home is in the heights ; to him 

Men wage a battle weird and dim ; 

Life is a mission stern as fate, 

And song a dread apostolate ; 

The perilous music that he hears 

Falls from the vortex of the spheres. 
He isa social philosopher, too, and shares 
his neighbor Miller's belief in ‘‘the doc- 
trine of toil.’ A few years ago he left his 
books and his pupils, set himself to labor at 
a forge, and resumed his teaching only when 
he had mastered the blacksmith's craft. 

Ambrose Bierce is a younger writer, a 

man of great powers, much promise, and 
some achievement. Asa literary personal- 
ity, he both Miller and Poe. 
Master of a strong and individual style, he 


suggests 
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draws faithful pictures of human nature as 
he sees it through the distorting lens of a 
pessimistic temperament. He is a bitter 
satirist, an inveterate foe of sham and. pre- 
tense, and a scorner of convention. He has 
published fables, short stories, and novels. 
“The Monk and the Hangman’s Daugh- 
ter,’? a curious study of medieval life and 
passion, is a characteristic specimen of his 
clever yet uneven fiction. 

Gertrude Atherton has left California, to 
settle in a New York suburb, but her work 
classes her with the far Western school. 
The early days of the missions and of 
Spanish rule have given Mrs. Atherton her 
most congenial field, and she has success- 
fully reproduced their atmosphere in her 
best novels, ‘‘ What Dreams May Come,”’ 
and ‘* The Doomswoman.’’ Against a back- 
ground of their romantic traditions, she 
paints the world old story of passion— 
vague, dreamy, idyllic, yet strong and 
elemental, 

Turning from fiction and poetry to a 
widely different field, several Califor- 
nians have won fame in the literature 
of science, Foremost among them stand 
Edward S$. Holden and the veteran 
Joseph Le Conte. The former is di- 
rector of the famous Lick Observatory, 
and is prominent as a writer upon astro- 
nomical and historical subjects. The 
latter’s name is indissolubly linked with 
that of his friend and teacher, Louis 
Agassiz. He has followed up the great 
Swiss geologist’s studies in almost every 
branch of natural history, and has writ- 
ten a series of volumes that are standard 

authorities upon a wide range of scientific 
topics. His works on 
hooks in schools and colleges, and his ‘‘ Re- 
ligion and Science,’’ ‘ Sight,’’ and ‘‘ Evo- 
lution ’’ are equally well known. At the 
University of California, with which he has 
been connected for more than a quarter of 
a century, the largest class room is always 
crowded when Professor Ie Conte lectures. 

In the line of dramatic literature, the 
work of Peter Robertson has already been 
mentioned. David Belasco, one of the best 
known American playwrights, is a Califor- 
nian, and served his theatrical apprentice- 
ship in San Francisco. Daniel O’Connell, 
who was one of the Over/and staff in the 
days of Bret Harte, has written librettos 
as well as verse and fiction. Mrs. Romualdo 
Pacheco, the author of ‘ Incog’’ and other 
plays that have been successfully produced, 
spends much time in New York, but still 
acknowledges the Golden State as her home. 
Her husband is a native Californian, and 
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A GROUP OF CALIFORNIAN AUTHORS. 

Edward S. Holden. Ambrose Bierce. 

John Vance Cheney. Cnarles Edwin Markham 
W. C. Morrow. 


Rounseveile Wildman. Charles F, Lummis. 
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Gertrude Atherton. 


From a photograph bu Thors, San Francisco, 


served for several years as the American con- 
sul at Guatemala. Mention should also be 
made of Archibald Clavering Gunter, author 
of ‘*‘ Mr. Barnes of New York ” —though 
literature has little to say to his stories and 
plays. Like Mr. ‘* Chimmie Fadden’’ Town- 
send, it was from San Francisco journalism 
‘that Mr. Gunter migrated to the metropolis. 

Another of the many Californian littéra- 
teurs who have drifted away from the shores 
of the Pacific is John Vance Cheney, now 
head of the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
to which he went after several years’ ser- 
vice at the San Francisco Public Library. 
Mr. Cheney is a New Englander by birth, 
but the work that made his reputation was 
done in California. It includes critical 
essays, fiction, and verses, the latter col- 
lected into volumes of which ‘‘ Thistle- 
drift ’’ and ‘‘ Woodblooms ”’ are the best 


known. His poems are essentially lyric— 
songs of the woods and fields, the open air 
and the sunshine, with a quality that some- 
times suggests Bryant’s. 

It was in California, too, that Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin—now Mrs. Riggs—first became 
known for her kindergarten work, and for 
her clever stories, written primarily for 
girls, but worthy of almost any audience. 

It was several years ago that the poem 
‘*Liberty Bell’? drew attention to its author 
Madge Morris Wagner. Mrs. Wagner’s 
literary work has been greatly impeded by 
ill health, and for long she had written but 
little when she was called to Chicago from 
her retirement in southern California, at 
the time of the World’s Fair. It was her 
verses that first suggested the project of 
making a great new ‘‘liberty bell’ for the 
White City, and it was very appropriate 
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that she should have been invited to take 
the leading part in the ceremony of its 
dedication. Her hand pressed the electric 
button that set it ringing and awoke the 
echo of other bells all over the Union. 
Another member of southern California's 
‘health colony’? is Charles F. Lummis, 
who sought that life giving climate some 
years ago at atime of overwork and physical 
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Jerome Case Bull, who finds his favorite 
field in prose idyls of the old mission 
days, and the author of ‘‘ Robert Atter- 
bury,’’ the thoughtful and notable story 
concluded in this magazine last January. 
Another is Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author 
of *‘On the Way North,’’ and ‘‘ The House 
They Took.’’ Miss Tompkins is still very 
young—she graduated at Vassar only five 





Mrs. Romualdo Pacheco. 


From a photograph by Marcean, San Francisco, 


exhaustion. In its wealthof scenery and 
legend, among its relics of Indian and 
Mexican days, Mr. Lummis has found not 
only renewed strength but a literary mine 
which he has exploited with marked skill. 
“A Tramp Across the Continent,’’ ‘‘ The 
and of Poco Tiempo,’ and ‘‘ The Spanish 
Pioneers ’’ are his published volumes. 
Some of the best things in the pages of 
MUNSEY’s come from the Pacific coast, or 
from writers who have found their inspira- 
tion there. Among these may be mentioned 
Clarence Urmy, a clever verse maker ; 


years ago—but her stories sparkle with a 
quality that is not less than brilliant. She 
is a daughter of the late Edward Tompkins, 
who was a regent of the State university, 
and well known in public life. Her home 
is a farm near San Leandro, an old Spanish 
grant that has changed hands but twice 
since it was given by the King of Spain to 
Ignatio Peralta. Her sister, Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, recently published a suc- 
cessful novel, ‘‘ Her Majesty,”’ and the work 
of both these young writers shows remark- 
able promise. 
Flelen Gregory Flesher. 
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THREE ‘‘ PRISONERS OF ZENDA.’ 

The three distinguished successes of the 
present London season were all produced 
first in America. They are “ Trilby’’ at the 
Haymarket, with Beerbohm Tree as Svengal/, 
Wilson Barrett in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross’ at 


woman, and that she is a talented one as well 
is proved bya glance at the parts she has 
created, which include Lady Windermere, and 
Noeline in ‘‘ The Amazons.”? Hilda Hanbury 
came to America with the Tree company, under- 
studying her sister, an office she has also per- 





Hilda Hanbury. 


From a photograph by the 
the Lyric; and “The Prisoner of Zenda’ at 
the St. James. /Vazia,in the latter, is played 
by Evelyn Millard, the regular leading woman 
of the house, who Mr. Alexander decided was 
not equal to JW/rs. Tangueray. The Antoinette 
de Mauban is Vily Hanbury, who was here 
last year with Beerbohm Tree. As our portrait 
shows, Miss Hanbury is an exceedingly pretty 


London Stereoscopic Companys 


formed for her cousin, Julia Neilson, now tour- 
ing this country with John Hare. 

Miss Neilson’s début was made with the Ir- 
ving company, a few seasons ago, at the Ly- 
ceum. When Hare opened his engagement at 
Abbey’s with ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ 
Miss Neilson, in the title réle, carried the 
piece by her cleverness and tact. Her work in 

















Lily Hanbury. 


From her latest photograph by Downey, London 
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this play was noticed in our February issue, 
and we take pleasure in presenting herewith a 
likeness of her striking face. We give also 
that of the original creator of An/fornette de 
Mauban, Marie D. Shotwell, of the Sothern 
company. 

Miss Shotwell is an American girl through 
and through. She was educated in New York, 





man’s revival of “The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
with the regular Lyceum company having 
proved a brilliant success. 


A GREAT ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO HAS NOT YET 
VISITED AMERICA. 

The Viola Allen of the London stage is Mrs. 

Patrick Campbell. Miss Allen and Mrs. Camp- 


Marie D. Shotwell. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


and her first venture in the dramatic field was as 
a member of the Daly company. Here she 
had only the small part of Hyvmen in ‘‘ As You 
Like It,” but her next essay brought with it 
valuable experience, for she became leading 
woman for James O’Neill. Her Queen Caro- 
line in ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne,’’ last season, is 
well remembered. As J/adame de Mauban 
in the Sothern forces, she has less to fear from 
comparison with the work of the Lyceum 
stock than most of her colleagues, Mr. Froh- 


bell played the same parts in ‘‘ The Masquer- 
aders,’”’? in ‘ John-a-Dreams,’’ and it was in- 
tended that they should do so in ‘* Michael and 
His Lost Angel,’' but the English actress de- 
clined to be the bewitching grass widow in Mr. 
Jones’ direful failure. And yet it was through 
the problem play that ‘‘ Mrs. Pat,’’ as London- 
ers call her, rose in a night from obscurity to 
fame. 

She is London born, but her mother is an 
Italian, and her father—whose name is John 
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Marie Studholme. 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York, 





Tanner—now lives in San Antonio, Texas, 
whither financial reverses drove him. The 
daughter eloped when she was seventeen, and 
before she was twenty was the mother of two 
children. She thinks it rather odd herself that 
she did not adopt music as a profession, being 
passionately fond of it; but she drifted into 
amateur theatricals, and thence took the short 
step to the professional ranks. But her first 
appearances were in melodrama, and the 
“ divine spark ’’ smoldered for lack of a breath 
of encouragement to set it into a blaze. 

This finally came by accident, as is frequently 
the case. George Alexander, manager and 
leading man of the St. James Theater--where 
he is now playing Redol/ in ‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda ’’—had accepted Pinero’s ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ and felt as if he had a white 
elephant on his hands. He knew of absolutely 


no woman in England fitted for the title rdle 
In this crisis his wife chanced to go to the 
Adelphi to see the current melodrama; and 
when Mrs. Campbell appeared on the stage, she 
exclaimed promptly, ‘* That is our J/7rs. Tan- 
gqueray.”’ An interview was at once sought, 
and the result was a performance that kept 
Mr. Pinero’s unwholesome play from the shelf 
whence there is no returning. 

Mrs. Campbell has remained a steady favorite 
ever since that eventful evening—May 28, 1893. 
She was 4Aenes in ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” and is now studying the dramatization 
of Thomas Hardy’s ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.”’ 

Her art is her life. When she accepts a part 
it means that it utterly absorbs her. It is said 
that her refusal to go on with “ Michael and His 
Tost Angel ’’ was not because of dissatisfaction 
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Yvonne Sautrot. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Varis, 


with her réle, but from a conviction that the 
play itself would be a failure. If her presenti- 
ments are always as accurate, she may become 
an invaluable adviser of managers. 

Forbes Robertson, who brought out the 
piece at Irving’s Lyceum Theater, and with 
whom Mrs. Campbell has frequently played, 
was compelled by its failure to give up the 
house temporarily, and at this writing has 
turned his attention to an English production 
of Coppée’s gloomy tragedy, ** For the Crown.”’ 

Apropos of Henry Irving, during his tour in 
America, a short notice in the amusement 
columns of the London papers keeps the public 
informed from day to day of his whereabouts 
“in the States.’? Sir Henry’s press agent 
believes in “‘ keeping everlastingly at it.” 


AN ENGLISH SINGER AND AN AMERICAN 
DANCER. 

Our picture of Marie Studholme shows a 

much talked of member of the ‘ Artist’s 


Model” cast. But although she was hailed 
by hyperbolizing newspapers as the most 
beautiful creature that had ever appeared on 
the New York stage, Miss Studholme is really 
very modest and retiring. 

‘There are no prima donnas in comic opera 
with us over in EKngland,”’ she explained to the 
writer, who had inquired who was the star in 
‘La Cigale,” in which, four years ago, she 
made her début as an attendant on the Duchess. 
“There everybody is as good as everybody 
else ; if one has a better part than another, she 
is accounted lucky, that is all.” 

Miss Studholme’s ‘* Tomtit’’? song and dance 
is one of the most taking features in ‘‘ An 
Artist’s Model.”? ‘* Umpty-ay,”’ sung here by 
Ellaline Terriss in : 


“His Excellency,’’ was a 
part of Miss Studholme’s réle in the first named 
piece in the London presentation. 

Asa companion picture to the English beauty, 
we give the portrait of the American, Deyo, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, premiere danscuse 
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in ‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ atthe Olympia. She comes 
from California, and her people are connected 
with the theater in a managerial capacity, but 
Deyo herself never saw the footlights from the 
boards until last August, when she took Mabel 
Clark’s place in ‘‘1492”’ at Manhattan Beach. 





English manager who told her that the stage 
might prove a pleasanter field for her. She 
went for a tour through the provinces in a 
piece called ‘‘ Harvest,’? and 1888 found her 
playing in melodrama at the Adelphi, just as 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell did a few years later. 


Deyo. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


What is still more remarkable, she has had but 
few lessons in her difficult art, and her new 
dances are all of her own devising, planned 
out perseveringly with the aid of a pianist at 
her home. 

Walter Jones is still a sterling feature of 
sarnet’s popular burlesque. When the news 
of his projected starring venture came to Mr. 
Rice’s ears, he offered the young comedian 
irresistible inducements to stay at the Olympia. 





THE ENGLISH BERNHARDT. 
When Olga Nethersole was a governess, and 
yet in her teens, she chanced to meet an 


And again like Mrs. Campbell, she went from 
the Adelphi to the St. James. 

An incident connected with this transfer 
illustrates the futility of theatrical spite. The 
leading woman of the company was absurdly 
jealous of Miss Nethersole’s beauty, and made 
things so uncomfortable for the management 
as to bring about the neweomer’s dismissal for 
peace’s sake. And now Olga Nethersole is 
known in two hemispheres, while her detrac- 
tor’s lamp burns only dimly in one, 

Miss Nethersole’s name was first heard in 
America in the autumn of 1894, when it was 
reported that Augustin Daly had engaged her 
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to take Ada Rehan’s place. But the rupture 
between the famous manager and his no less 
celebrated star was soon healed, and the 
former found himself with an extra leading 
woman on his hands. ‘The outcome of a rather 
childish dispute was that Olga Nethersole 
finally made her début at Palmer’s in most off 
hand fashion, and won the day by pure grit 
and genius. Her Camille, which she had 
never played till she played it here, set the 
town agog. ‘‘Carmen,’’ as everybody knows, 
was the medium through which she electrified 
theater goers this season. 

Apropos of the osculatory performance in 
this presentation, of which the newspapers 
have made so much, it is somewhat startling to 
hear Kyrle Bellew declare that in all his nine- 
teen years’ experience as a stage lover he has 
never actually kissed an actress. More than 
this, Bernhardt is reported as asserting that it 
is always bad form to kiss on the stage. 

Speaking of Bernhardt, she ought certainly 
to be happy, if there is any power in money to 
confer joy. She makes a goodly sum all the 
year round as the result of her own playing, 
and at her Paris theater, the Renaissance, 
Maurice Donnay’s comedy, ‘* The Lovers,’ has 
proved agreat success, having long since passed 
its hundredth performance. 

“The Fatal Card,’’ by the way, has fluttered 
into Paris, under the name of ‘‘ La Dame de 
Carreau ” (‘‘ The Queen of Diamonds’’). The 
French actress whose charming features are 
reproduced in our pages this month, is Yvonne 
Sautrot. Her beauty might well fit her to take 
Amy Busby’s place in this popular English 
melodrama. Her portrait is a notable exempli- 
fication of the special talent her countrywomen 
seem to possess for posing effectively before the 
camera. 





NATIVE MUSICAL OFFERINGS. 

“Excelsior, Jr.,’”? ‘‘The Widow Jones,’’ 
‘A Black Sheep,’ ‘‘ The Wizard of the Nile,”’ 
and “‘ Robin Hood ’’—all American productions, 
acted by American artists, have done all the big 
business this season in New York. Francis 
Wilson, on the other hand, found ‘‘ The Chief- 
tain’’ a stout enough staff to carry him limp- 
ingly as far as Boston, where he revived ‘‘’The 
Merry Monarch ”’ for the last two weeks of his 
engagement, after his manager had stated that 
this opera was put in rehearsal only for the 
Western circuits, where a varied bill was 
deemed advisable. 

But a burnt child dreads the fire, and next 
season itis not unlikely that we shall see the 
British trademark let severely alone—at any 
rate so far asthe humorous is concerned. ‘‘ The 
lady Slavey’’ was only saved from the fate of 
‘*Gentleman Joe’”’ and his fellow sufferers by 
a thorough purging of its original alleged 
“ fun.’”? A joke, as a rule, is an exotic that 
will not bear transplanting. The old Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas ‘‘went’’ with us because 
they had each an amusing story to tell, but in 
these days of ‘“‘comedies with music,’’ when 
the plot is nothing and the gags everything, 
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if these last are incomprehensible to a cis- 
Atlantic mind, there is naught but failure in 
prospect. 

As mentioned in the music department of 
this magazine, the announcement is made that 
Abbey’s Theater, from which foreign stars are 
to be banished next season, will be occupied 
by a stock light opera company. Such an 
organization, conducted in Mr. Abbey’s cus- 
tomary spirit of liberality, ought to prove a 
success. There is room in this country for an- 
other ‘good all round ”’ cast of singers of the 
caliber of the Bostonians. 

Meantime, the musical novelty of the spring 
is Sousa’s opera, ‘El Capitan,”’ to be produced 
at the Broadway Theater on the 20th of April, 
by De Wolf Hopper. On the same date Phila- 
delphia will have a “‘ first night,’’ as there will 
be brought out at the Park Theater a new 
extravaganza by R. A. Barnet and Harry B. 
Smith, entitled ‘‘ 1896; or, Philadelphia Up to 
Date.’”? The result of the collaboration of two 
such librettists as ‘‘ 1492”? Barnet and “ Robin 
Hood ” Smith will be awaited with interest, 
while the novelty of selecting staid Quaker- 
town both as the subject matter and produc- 
ing point gives rise to a deep indrawing of the 
breath throughout stagedom. 





A CORNER IN THEATERS, ACTORS, AND PLAYS. 

Alas, for a long suffering public! Just as the 
British bubble bursts, and there is a prospect 
that problem playsand mirthless burlesques will 
get the go-by, presto, there arises a new distur- 
ber of the serenity that was about to spread over 
the theatrical firmament. Certain American 
managers have formed themselves into‘‘camps”’ 
—they stoutly deny that they are trusts—and 
are proceeding to ‘‘corner’’ theaters all over 
the country with an avidity that can only be 
compared with the liveliness of Swiss beggars 
after tourists. Philadelphia playhouses have 
been absorbed to such an extent by the two 
factions, that the independent managers were 
obliged to organize a “ third party,’ and raise 
funds to build a theater of their own in the 
Quaker City, which, notwithstanding its repu- 
tation for steady going sedateness, is reckoned 
one of the best paying show towns ‘‘on the 
road.”’ 

The actors are reaping a harvest from the 
competition. Big salaries are offered and re- 
fused every day, and it is probable that next 
season we shall see some of our favorites in 
strange surroundings. Nor is this all. The 
“boom ’' has extended to the playwrights, and 
just here is where the evil effects of this 
monopolizing policy willappear. Well known 
American writers, after being ignored more or 
less in the past, are now being besieged for 
work, and in the haste with which much of this 
must be thrown off, to say nothing of the exi- 
gences of having to fit certain people with parts, 
the result threatens to be a series of mediocre 
pot boilers. 

Altogether these are lively times in the man- 
agers’ dens, and the season of 1896-97 promises 
to develop not a few curious features. 
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THE REALM OF FADS. 
Lovely lasses and likely lads, 
You in whose veins bright April sings 
New and strange, unattempted things, 
Buds unbudded, unheard of loves, 
Sweet as the cooing of Paphos’ doves, 
On with your pinions and up with your wings, 
Come with us to the Realm of Fads! 


Outworn ways of our dear old dads, 
Solemn and stiff and firm and slow, 
Toss ’em away, and let ’em go! 

Nothing is good to see or hear, 
Taste or touch, but the new and queer; 
Rummaging earth for which to and fro, 
Come with us to the Realm of Fads! 


Where Buddha squats in the lotus pads, 
Where Ibsen over his whiskers broods, 
Where braw Scots damsels tie their snoods, 

Where are tongues that no man can under- 
stand, 
And all strange things of the sea and land, 

Where the hobbies canter in multitudes, 
Come with us to the Realm of Fads! 

LENTEN PREVARICATIONS. 

To the student of human nature, whether he 
be religiously inclined or not, the observance 
of Lent by New York society is a spectacle of 
unrivaled interest. Nowhere in the world, 
perhaps, is there a body of persons so devoted 
to the pomps and vanities, and so reluctant to 
abate by a single drop the full measure of their 
chosen enjoyments. Nowhere, on the contrary, 
is there a more wholesome regard for what 
“they say,’? ora more respectful fear of criti- 
cism. ‘The coming of Lent sets these char- 
acteristics in a direct and most distressing con- 
flict. Splendid are the courage displayed in 
meeting the emergency, and the ingenuity 
with which fashionable people reconcile the 
rival claims of indulgence and abstinence. 

The modern penitential season is not exactly 
like George Herbert’s ‘“‘ Deare Feast of Lent,’ 
when 





True Christians should be glad of an occasion 
To use their temperance, seeking no evasion 
When good is seasonable, 


but it is far more comfortable. The recipe 
is given in the following extract from an unpub- 
lished work by Von Ruyter Van Rensselaer 
Cuffe, the poet laureate of the Calumet Club: 


You may go to the theater every night; 

To the opera? No, that isn’t right. 

It is most sinful to give a dance,* 

But eat and drink when you get a chance; 

Stir up the cook, pick out the wine, 

In Lent we do not dancef but dine. 
*That is, too large a dance. 
tExcept i in moderation. 





Teas are good for a sinner’s state, 

And it’s edifying to roller skate. 

The affair of course has a different name, 
But the motion, the music, are just the same. 
We’re miserable sinners all, alas! 

But what fun we have in the sewing class ! 
We keep a rigid Lent as a rule, 

Come up fora spin at the riding school. 
Compose your soul in all possible ways— 
The girls are studying Pinero’s plays. 
With bicycles, ice rinks, Badminton, 
Lent’s so instructive—besides, it’s fun. 


On the whole, the sight of the Four Hundred 
deprived of amusement by forty days of peni- 
tence is not a pathetic one. 





THE LADY AND THE BROILER. 

A New York lady, eminent in society and 
active in book making, is said to have formed 
a theater club composed of women and 
“‘broilers.’? The broilers are the downy feath- 
ered young cockerels that are to be of the social 
walk. ‘Their strut is a little wabbling as yet, 
and there is a suggestion of asthma in their 
crow. To drop the gallinaceous metaphor, 
and descend to the level of commonplace Eng- 
lish, they are the ardent youths, fresh from 
college and eager for the merry whirl of fash- 
ion’s wheel ; too young to have become ennuyé, 
and not quite young enough to be callow. 

The “broiler ’’ is the fad of the hour in New 
York society. The matron who wishes to em- 
phasize her prestige and popularity must have 
a retinue of these devoted attendants. They 
are found drinking tea with her, dining, thea- 
ter going, and supping with her, and the old 
days of cavalieri servanti would seem to be 
with us once more. And what does her hus- 
band say? At present, nothing. However, 
there are two definitions of the word “‘ broiler ’”’ 
in the Century Dictionary, either of which may 
suit the case in point: 

Broiler: A chicken fit for broiling. 

Broiler : One who excites broils or promotes 
quarrels. 

It is possible that, if the fad prospers, we 
may have some ‘broilers’? to whom both de- 
finitions will apply. Yet asa rule the moralist 
needn’t contort his brow over these delectable 
bipeds. The “‘broiler’’ is frequently ornamental 
and always useful. He can fetch and carry, 
open carriage doors, help the women on with 
their cloaks, and submit to snubbing with no 
froward mind. He is made to understand that 
he is not canvasback or even Rhode Island 
turkey. His kind but severe patronesses re- 
gard him as a sort of walking attendant, an um- 
brella, an Eden Musée figure in evening dress. 
In the conventional scale of emotions he counts 
as nothing more than an opera glass case ora 
pair of goloshes. 

A “‘broiler’’ theater party could be nothing 
but educational for the bantlings privileged to 
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attend it; to the benevolent matrons who 
organized it, it was merely a novel form of 
Lenten penance. When the Easter eggs come, 
the brief supremacy of the broiler is likely to 
be ended. 





DRAWING ROOM VAUDEVILLE. 

An eastern potentate taken to a civilized 
London dance asked why the host and his 
friends took the trouble to do the dancing, 
when it was so easy to employ slaves to do it 
for them. The cleverness of this idea has at 
last penetrated society, and vaudeville in draw- 
ing rooms is the result. It came in by way of 
the studios of a fashionable artist or two, and 
has assumed such proportions that we suggest 
that the palaces of America be fitted’ with 
green rooms. 

A delicate social line between the music hall 
artist who entertains, and the guest who wants 
to talk to her, is hard to keep intact. 

The host who is paying five hundred or a 
thousand dollars a night for an entertainer feels 
that he is hardly getting his money’s worth 
when she comes only to dance. If the Bohe- 
mian flavor of her peculiar views of life is not 
to be enjoyed, he might as well buy a box at 
the music hall, and listen to herthere. He does 
that on week days, and purchases her attend- 
ance at his home on Sunday evenings. Fortu- 
nately the old fashion of Sunday evening ser- 
vice at churches has given way to ‘“‘vespers ”’ 
in the afternoon, and Sunday evenings are left 
free. 

But the dancer appears to be a trifle out of 
place amid the matrons of a Renaissance 
drawing room. In England the sons of some 
of the great families have solved the question 
of the dancers’ social status by marrying them. 
The craze has not reached that proportion in 
America—yet. 

Seriously speaking, the craze for entertaining 
people of the stage is of phenomenal growth. 
The first season of Sarah Bernhardt in this 
country, areception was given toher. A French 
gentleman who took his daughter suffered 
social ostracism. This year, Yvette Guilbert 
was seen at some of the best houses. 

THE BLACK ART. 

The man who hasn’ta trick up his sleeve this 
season is distinctly commonplace. If he can- 
not make orange trees grow out of a silk prayer 
rug and bear fruit which can be cut up for 
dessert ‘‘while you wait,’ he must at least be 
able to tell fortunes with cards, or discuss the 
philosophy of Buddha. A Brahmin priest 
who came to America during the Chicago fair, 
and whose white garments drifted from house 
to house where adoring women and food were 
to be found, appears to have become a perma- 
nent member of New York society. He seems, 
at present, to be chiefly used for purposes of 
decoration, and to ‘‘meet’’ people, but one 
hostess has confided that she expects in course 
of time to tame him sufficiently to induce him 
to “‘do his tricks.”” Then we shall have the 
ways of Ram Lal repeated in New York draw- 


ing rooms. The host may recoup himself for 
expenditures on supper parties by means ot 
tips on futures given with certainty, seen with 
the X rays which adepts are weil known to 
carry about in their piercing optics. In the 
mean time the worthy oriental is being de- 
licately led toward his ‘‘tricks’’ by the ex- 
ample of ambitious amateurs. 

A sort of clairvoyance is the fashionable ac- 
complishment of the moment. Palmistry, 
hypnotism, graphology, and all the rest of 
them have lost their vogue before this new 
development. With a sensitive, imaginative 
woman, possessing a flow of language, some of 
the results are remarkable. 

An object, preferably a handkerchief, is 
given to the blindfolded expert, and she tells 
the character of the owner, and sometimes 
events in his life. As flying thoughts have 
not yet been photographed, no specific scien- 
tific facts can be contradicted, and the clairvoy- 
ant may let her fancy roam. 

Some noted scientists are not sceptical as to 
the actual power of these sensitives. They 
argue that a vibration may be transmitted by 
means of a conductor, and ideas exchanged. In 
the mean time, a darkened room, a soft voice, 
a discussion of intimate personalities, are about 
as interesting today as they ever were, carried 
on under whatever conditions or excuses. 





THE TEA CIGARETTE. 

Nothing shows the character of a period so 
plainly as its manner of using necessities. 

In a practical and sober minded age, when 
the century and our country were young, 
our great grandmothers took their tea seri- 
ously, with meat. A little later,in the tight 
waisted, drooping shouldered, ringleted age, 
our grandmothers simpered over ‘‘ the cup 
which cheers but not inebriates,” as they 
poured it from tall, fluted urns. Then, ten 
years ago, afternoon tables bourgeoned in every 
“parlor’’? from coast to coast. Tea cloths, 
souvenir spoons, and tea gowns, made the 
paragrapher merry. People “lived up” to 
their teapots. The prettiest girls poured tea 
at receptions under rosy lights. Social life 
seemed to gather about the fumes of tea and 
hot water. 

Insome perverted hour a man found his way 
to an afternoon tea, and more of his kind 
followed him. A race of pale faced, limp, and 
miserable creatures began to be known as 
“afternoon tea young men.’”? They piled 
cushions on couches in their own apartments, 
and asked their brother degenerates to join 
them in—Zea/ 

In that instant the revolting woman came 
into being. She was the protest of outraged 
nature. The pendulum had swung through its 
longest arc. 

The great granddaughter of the original 
American tea drinker wanted to hold on to her 
rights. Tea belongs to women. She knew of 
but one way to show herscorn. She rolled the 
fragrant leaves into a cigarette, and smoked 
them. She found the sensation decidedly novel. 
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She could be what she had been trying to be 
ever since the apple of Eden was in the blos- 
som, masculine and feminine at the same time. 
She was smoking—/ea/ 

No ringlets, no tea gown, no cushions. A 
hearth rug, an easy chair, the last topic, and a 
tea cigarette—or tea tube, for ‘‘ cigarette” is a 
word of ill odor andomen. The end of the 
century young woman ! 

But here a word of warning to the wise and 
fair—never light your t2a tube. It is cheaper, 
more decorous, and more healthful to take an 
unlighted smoke; and your hands can be waved 
and posed justas advantageously. If you have 
nota pretty hand you must not smoke tea, nor 
even pretend to smoke it. 





ROSE LEAVES AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 

In the days when marriages had to be con- 
tracted in the sharp Sabine fashion, and woo- 
ing was a dangerous form of girl stealing, the 
bridegroom and his feastful friends were fully 
as liable to return to their tribe on a shield or 
shutter as to come back in triumph with a cap- 
tive bride,and to pipe an epithalamium. Spears, 
arrows, assegais, boomerangs, and jagged 
flints were the softest wedding presents made 
by the bride’s family and shot or thrown after 
the retreating bridal ,,arty. In those days the 
gentleman and lacy you selected for your 
father in law and mother in law either suc- 
ceeded in putting you out of the way at your 
first call, in which case you never bothered them 
again; or you kidnapped their daughter, and got 
away, and lived free from the old folks ever 
afterwards. ‘The best man and the ushers had 
to go in full uniform and armor, and though 
there was no certainty of a marriage, they 
could always be sure of a fight. 

The rude ages were mitigated, peace began 
to have her victories, and divorce was invented 
as a sauce to marriages. Stillthe old warlike 
symbols survived and survive. The rice scat- 
tered and the old shoes thrown after the de- 
parting bride and groom are a palpable sur- 
vival of the arrow and the spear. The old 
shoe has been aimed too well sometimes, and 
has smitten the bride inthe face ; or aimed not 
well enough, and has stricken some innocent 
bystander. Such mishaps, and the putting of 
the rice down the back of the neck, and into 
the groom’s umbrella, for the purpose of be- 
traying him when he opens it, are jests more 
ancient than savory. 

At recent weddings, however, a modern 
improvement has made its appearance in the 
form of a bow! of rose leaves, from which the 
bridesmaids and ushers are invited to obtain 
sweet remembrances to be showered upon the 
happy pair. Certainly this is a pleasing in- 
novation. Just why a newly married couple 
should serve as a target, and smilingly endure 
practical joking which at another time would 
be deemed coarse and inconsiderate, it is diffi- 
cult to see. It hardly seems that uncooked 
vegetables, and footwear no longer presentable 
in polite society, are exactly appropriate to an 
occasion where the recipients of such favors 
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are arrayed in what some one has quaintly 
called their ‘‘ best becomes.’’ Long usage has 
authorized the performance, and we have toler- 
ated it humbly, but now that an ingenious 
mind has devised something better, we are duly 
thankful. 





THE TROPHY DOOR AND THE PROPOSAL FAN. 

These are among the latest addenda to the 
revised modern edition of ‘“‘The Art of 
Love.’’ They are matters of art rather than 
of love, to be sure. Profoundly contemporary 
persons, with all the modern improvements, 
electric lighted and steam heated hearts, ele- 
vators running to the top floors, patent refrig- 
erating and chilling apparatus, and Cupids in 
diamond buttons for hall boys, go on the the- 
ory that art is long and love is fleeting. The 
former is serious ; the latter is likened to a fan- 
ciful form of roller skating. Love as a high 
passion belongs to a simpler age. Besides, it is 
liable to have an injurious effect upon the 
nerves, which have trouble enough without it. 
Artistic amusement with a certain amount of 
publicity is the correct style in love. Don’t 
love or be loved too much ; and don’t deprive 
yourself of the credit of having your little 
affairs known. 

Hence the invention of the ‘‘ trophy door.”’ 
The lovelorn swain who is not averse to alittle 
publicity for his more or less consuming passion 
consecrates a door of his den to such gifts or 
memorials of his fairand unexpressive she as he 
can beg, borrow, or steal. A glove, a handker- 
chief,a veil, a shoe button—who knows? Any- 
thing he can get. Up it goes on the Trophy Door, 
where the offerings are hung on hooks of gold, 
or silver, or brass, according to the taste and 
bank account of the hanger. The more things 
on the door, the greater the awe of the ingenu- 
ous Adonis’ friends. One obese old hum- 
bug has a smoking room consisting almost en- 
tirely of doors, and all those doors are decked 
with knickknacks, trinkets, and female gear. 
His brother owns a “‘department store.”? At 
no expense of emotion, and mighty little of 
money, this fellow gets the reputation of a 
lady killer. ‘‘ Trophy doors”’ are easy. 

No wonder that when these are the diversions 
of Benedick, Beatrice should be impelled to 
get back at him, as it were. Does any one 
imagine that the cleverer sex will allow itself 
to be beaten in suchagame ofreprisals? Bea- 
trice gently opens her “‘ proposal fan.”’ Itisa 
record of her triumphs, an obituary list of 
broken hearts. Upon it are inscribed the 
names of all who have offered her their hearts, 
hands, and bank accounts. None of the vic- 
tims is supposed to know for what purpose his 
autograph has been demanded. 

The “ proposal fan’? makes highly interest- 
ing reading for other maidens, but it is a 
severe commentary on the tenderness of the 
It was a very rude remark 
of an elderly bachelor anent one of these col- 
lections of vefusés, but no doubt it gave the 
hearer a hint for profitable thinking : “‘Gad! 
It’s alist of souls snatched from purgatory !” 
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Like the ‘‘trophy door,” the ‘‘ proposal fan ”’ 
is not always above suspicion as to its authen- 
ticity. There are dark hints of “‘ padded ’’ lists 
and forged or purloined signatures. A city 
directory is always accessible, and it may be 
with the collecting of broken hearts as with the 
circulation of some newspapers. 

POT LUCK ROVERS. 

A new sport has been invented—that of 
searching for food in strange places, and eating 
it in unconventional ways. Of course it is the 
most fastidious viveurs who are the devotees 
of this alluring pastime. Itisthe fashion with 
some of the best fed epicureans, male and 
female, of New York, Boston, and other cities, 
to leave their Apician spreads at their own 
houses, and sally out for culinary adventures. 
Frowsy fable a’hdtes and dingy eating houses 
—Italian and Greek, Spanish, Syrian, Hunga- 
rian, Swedish, vegetarian—love them. They 
eat of mysterious messes and drink potions 
unutterable. They have true courage, these 
adventurers of the stomach. 

There used to be a queer place in the down 
town quarter of the metropolis where beef- 
steak was served on dripping slices of bread. 
The tables were boards put across barrels. 
The steaks were cooked before open fires of 
willow, or hickory, or some wood supposed to 
have a special quality. Plateless, forkless, 
napkinless, the guests sat or stood uncomfort- 
ably, smeared themselves with the juice and 
grease of the meat, swilled ale, and said, and 
doubtless thought, they were enjoying them- 
selves. You had to send beforehand to the 
proprietor. He would not cater to strangers 
or casual guests. It was not this independent 
habit of his that made his steaks esteemed. 
He knew how to appeal to the primitive and 
savage instinct in man. He knew the delight 
of contrast that his customers would get from 
the shabby old room, from their uncomfortable 
surroundings, and from eating with their fin- 
gers. It wasa party of grown up boys, playing 
at Robinson Crusoe. 

There is now asimilar place up town. Its 
proprietor hasa heaven sent talent for cooking 
steaks, and itis strictly comme tl faut to be seen 
in his sanctum seated upon a box, and dispos- 
ing of a savory tenderloin with the aid of no 
other weapons that those provided by a benefi- 
cent providence. 

Fingers were made before forks, it is true, 
but when we hear of clubmen devouring their 
food in-this rudimentary manner something 
seems to be wrong. Are we developing back- 
wards? ‘Tell it not to Dr. Nordau, lest he find 
material for a new book. 

ONE COLOR ROOMS. 

The ‘monotone ”’ or ‘‘ one color’? room is 
the invention of a young architect who em- 
ployed his device for the first time in the de- 
coration of his own apartment. So successful 
was the result that there are now many “one 
color ’’ rooms, but each has its peculiar design. 
Yellow rooms, blue rooms, and pink roomis are 
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as old as colors, but they have never lived up 
to specifications. They have been pink or blue 
or yellow in curtains and carpet, but other hues 
have been admitted in their adornments, and 
the use of nothing but blue, pink, or yellow, 
one severe monotone in walls, ceiling, wood- 
work, and draperies, was not insisted upon. 
It is now, and the only allowable deviation 
from it is the use of statuary of white plaster 
or marble. 

The original one color room is used by the 
architect, its owner, as an office, or, as he calls 
it, a ‘“‘drawingroom.’? ‘The characteristic tone 
is white. A girl’s boudoir, designed for a 
large house now going up, is of blue, every 
ornament and toilet accessory being Delft 
ware of the familiar azure and white, and the 
furniture having been made especially to match 
the walls, 

The most attractive ‘‘nionotone”’ room, in this 
city at least, is ‘‘done in green’ and is used 
as a smoking and lounging room by its owner, a 
bachelor fond of verdure, though far from ver- 
dant. The effect is heightened by a skilful 
arrangement of ferns and palms which har- 
monize exactly with the fittings. 

To be artistic the ‘‘one color’’ room must be 
monochromed with consummate skill. An ex- 
periment in gilt proved an abomination worse 
than the three ball sign of a pawn shop, and 
one in light brown with oak woodwork made 
the beholder long for blindness. White, dark 
red, and yellow rooms are usually successful. 
Of course you must consult your complexion. 
There are monochromes that will make you 
look like a monochrome yourself—not of a 
pleasing tint, either. 





WORDS IN VOGUE. 

The time which has created ‘fin de siécle”’ 
as a descriptive term for itself, and loaded it 
with meaning, could hardly slip by without 
affectations in words, idioms, and expressions 
which mark its peculiarities. 

Modish talk (it would have been called 
‘‘fashionable conversation’? a decade ago) is 
loaded with mannerisms. It is didactic, crisp 
almost to rudeness at times, and then by a sud- 
den flourish it recalls the finical ways of 1830, 
in the same way that a woman’s gown of 1896 
is reminiscent. We hear it wherever women 
are gathered together. It is carried on in boxes 
‘‘at the play,’ instead of ‘‘in the theater,’’ as 
would have happened not long ago. The 
women who speak it are ev peaw instead of 
wearing décolleté gowns as of old. Ex peau 
is the newest thing France has given us. It 
means a millions things more delicate than its 
literal ‘translation (bare skin). A woman ez 
peau is different from the still creature of ala- 
baster shoulders, who will yet be convention- 
ally décolleté. She is capable of express- 
ing passing emotions with her bare arms 
and shoulders. She is as different in effect 
from the woman in the high necked gown as 
the modern American, whose alert face takes in 
the world and mirrors it intelligently, differs 
from the veiled child of the harem. 
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A BOOK LOVER'S LAST BOOK. 

Now and again, among the unconscionable 
amount of trash that appears under the head of 
“literature,’’ it is one’s good fortune to fall 
upon a pearl of great price. The rarity of books 
like ‘‘The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac”’ 
makes them all the more welcome when they 
come. Eugene Field was fortunate in having 
behind him nothing but good will and regret 
for his passing, and it is fitting that the last 
work from his pen should have been this de- 
lightfully sympathetic study of men and books. 
The circumstances, too, under which it was writ- 
ten, will appeal with a peculiar pathos to those 
who loved Field for himself and for his work. 
It was the dream of his life, the goal which he 
longed to attain when he could find that desi- 
deratum of every journalist, time. Even while 
his prose and verse were delighting a whole 
land, he had this one aim in view, to create a 
worthy record of his love for books, and of the 
pleasurable features of what he quaintly called 
“the soothing affliction of bibliomania.’’ In 
failing health he at length commenced the 
“Tove Affairs,’ and not until he was sum- 
moned away did he relinquish the work. What 
appears as the last chapter was written but two 
days before his death, and, as his brother states 
in an introduction of singular simplicity and 
tenderness, ‘‘ the verses with which the chapter 
ends were the last words written by Eugene 
Field.” 

This would make the book dear to the hearts 
of his friends, even if the ‘‘ Love Affairs ’’ were 
not, as it assuredly is, the very best work to 
which heever put hishand. Itis hard, indeed, 
to believe that Eugene Field can have found a 
heaven worth winning that knows no books. 





“ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY.”’ 

We have always regarded Hamlin Garland 
as a literary worker of genuine talent and high 
aims, and have more than once commended 
the originality and sincerity of his work. Of 
his latest novel, however, ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly,’” it is difficult to say much that is 
pleasant. 

Mr. Garland once said that he tries to give 
to the occupation of his characters—the routine 
of their daily work—its proper importance in 
their lives. In this story he seems to have 
made another effort at realism, and to have en- 
deavored to express, without the conventional 
cloak of delicacy, the animalism that is always 
and necessarily an element of the human biped. 
The result is not pleasant, from any point of 
view. “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly”’ is not a 
iale of unlawful passion, it is not a ‘“‘ problem 
story ’’ in the accepted sense of the term ; its 
characters are persons of ordinary respect- 
ability, and its plot does not hinge upon any 
defiance of social laws. Its constant sugges- 


tions of coarseness are all the more offensive 
because they are unnecessary. They are 
dragged in as asort of ‘‘atmosphere.’? Why, 
for example, need we be informed that on the 
doors of the country school to which Rose went 
as a little girl she saw indecent inscriptions ? 

The thoughts and feelings Mr. Garland as- 
cribesto his heroine are such that we wonder 
the motherless girl should grow up to woman- 
hood with only one slight lapse—committed in 
the ignorance of childhood—from the straight 
path of virtue. Her early passion for a 
“ground and lofty tumbler,’’ whom she sees at 
a circus, and whose “ naked majesty’’ tremen- 
dously impresses her, is a purely Platonic one. 
At college, the sight of so many ‘“‘lithe, clean 
limbed’’ young males makes “‘her heart beat 
till the blood choked her breathing;’’ but she 
masters her emotions, and finally marries a 
Chicago newspaper man. 

As apiece of art, we call Mr. Garland’s dis- 
agreeable story a failure. As a picture of 
American life, we regard it as utterly untrue. 
If the girlhood of our agricultural districts is 
growing up in such a feverish atmosphere, we 
should recommend it to seek the purer air of 
the Bowery, or the comparatively innocuous 
surroundings of the Tenderloin. Western vil- 
lages must be parlous places. 

But we doubt if Mr. Garland knows much 
about women. If he did, would Rose raptur- 
ously accept Mason’s proposal, when in offer- 
ing her marriage he coolly warns her that in a 
few years he may weary of her? What high 
spirited girl would not resent such an insult? 
And again, when Dr. Thaicher confesses to 
his wife that he is too fond of the handsome 
heroine, and tells her that she ‘‘ ought to over- 
look a little thing like this,’ would 7s. 
Thatcher be complacent enough to regard the 
affair in the same easy way? 

Mr. Garland’s people were Scotch Presby- 
terians, we believe, and he was brought up on 
one of the Wisconsin farms whose life he 
has repeatedly pictured. He was educated in 
the country schools, which he afterward taught, 
and was then launched in Boston as the author 
of some striking short stories. The man who 
wrote ‘‘The Return of the Private’’ had a fine 
dramatic sense, and a heart that beat with the 
pulse of humanity. But something has gone 
wrong with him—temporarily, we hope. ‘‘ Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly”’ reads as if it was written 
hastily—perhaps on the spur of a sudden im- 
pulse to show that a Western author can ven- 
ture into the problematical fields exploited by 
certain contemporary English novelists. Its 
style is by no means immaculate. Witness 
the following : 

For a year she had been secretly writing 
verse and sending it to the magazines. It had 
all been returned to her. It made her flush 
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hot to think how they had come back to her 
with scarcely a word of civility. 

Rose for a moment could not see it. She 
lay flat on her side, a two master, her sails 
flapping and floating on the waves. 


Why did the magazines come back to Rose ? 
And why did the versatile young woman lie 
flat on her side, her sails—which perhaps were 
balloon sleeves—flapping and floating on the 
stormy waters of Lake Michigan? 

But such little inaccuracies in the use of 
pronouns—which Mr. Garland would no doubt 
have corrected had he read his book over— 
are of small account. Dickens and other great 
men have mixed their pronouns, often enough. 
What the author of ‘‘ Rose’’ most needs is not 
alecturein grammar, but aspiritual bath. The 
book is a libel upon American girlhood. 





SOME VERSE BY MR. HOWELLS. 

In view of the quality of much of Mr. 
Howells’ recent literary output, it is a pleasing 
surprise to find in his latest book, “‘Stops of 
Various Quills,” work that will rank as high 
as anything he has done. To talk, as many 
critics have, of these poems as a “‘ new depar- 
ture’? is manifestly absurd, for it will be re- 
membered that Mr. Howells made his début 
with a volume of verse; but no one who has 
read ‘‘ Stops of Various Quills ’’ will deny its 
merit. 

So far as technical quality is concerned, 
Mr. Howells’ work is not flawless. His 
rhythm is faulty in many ways, and his 
rhymes are not wholly beyond reproach ; but 
there is a thoughtfulness in these poems, 
a delicacy and a sincerity, that effectually 
counterbalance minor defects. Here and there, 
too, there is a touch of truth which, albeit 
boldly expressed, as in the following, wins its 
way without the aid of elaborate expression : 

GOOD SOCIETY. 
Yes, I suppose it is well to make some sort of 


exclusion, 
Well to put up the bars, under whatever 


retense ; 
Only be careful, be very careful, lest in the 
confusion 
You should shut yourself on the wrong side 
of the fence. 


Which, by the by, Mr. Howells came danger- 
ously near doing when he wrote “‘ My Literary 
Passions.’’ Perhaps this quatrain is the fruit 
of personal experience. 

And in ‘‘ Calvary” we learn that perhaps he 
is not as wholly satisfied with himself as we 
have been led to believe : 

If He could doubt on His triumphant cross, 

How much nore I, in the defeat and loss 

Of seeing all my selfish dreams fulfilled, 

Of having lived the very life I willed, 

Of being all that I desired to be? 

My God, my God! why hast Thou forsaken 
me? 


It is a good thing that Mr. Howells has 
written ‘‘ Stops of Various Quills.” It comes 
at a time when even his best friends have begun 
to doubt him, and it shows that he still has a 


claim upon us—oue which we are very ready to 
acknowledge so long as his work is of such 
quality. 

The illustrations, which are contributed by 
Howard Pyle, are, like everything he under- 
takes, examples of a master touch. Mr. Pyle’s 
name upon a book cover has come to be a 
trademark of artistic perfection. 

A TRIO OF VERY MINOR POETS. 

There are, no doubt, a large number of per- 
sons more or less closely allied to literature in 
whose hearts an infinitesimal quantity of divine 
afflatus is raising a terrific uproar. They burst 
forth into poetical transports simply because 
poetry, like murder, will out. ‘This is, at all 
events, the charitable view, for we are loath to 
believe that the authors of several recent 
volumes of verse were induced to publish their 
work with any idea of pleasing the public. 
And, be it understood, we are not referring to 
would be poets from rural and suburban dis- 
tricts whose friends have commended their 
lyrics as ‘‘quite as good as anything in the 
magazines,’’? and upon the title page of whose 
creations appear the telltale words “ Printed 
for the Author.’? For these, and their name is 
legion, we have nothing but pity. They are 
the victims of misguided friendship ; and, as 
Mr. Howells has said, 


Bitter the things one’s enemies will say 

Against one sometimes when one is away, 

But of a bitterness far more intense 

Se one’s friends will say in one’s de- 
ense. 


No, the poetasters who arouse our pardonable 
resentment have had a little experience, enough 
to teach them the error of their ways. Experi- 
ence, however, is a cake easy to eat and hard 
to digest. Here, for instance, is Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, who assuredly should know better, in 
a little volume with the misleading title, 
“Poems,” telling how 

Down by the salley gardens 
My love and I did meet ; 
She passed the salley gardens 
With little snow white feet. 
She bade me take love easy, 
As the leaves grow on the tree ; 
But I, being young and foolish, 
With her would not agree. 


What a ‘‘salley garden’’ is, is left to the 
imagination of the indulgent reader, who is 
also requested to help Mr. Yeats out on his 
meter by leaping nimbly over the laborious 
rhythm of the seventh line. It is very pretty, 
no doubt, to get good advice from a barefooted 
maiden ina ‘‘salley garden,’’ but why call it 
poetry? 

Mr. Sam Walter Foss has seen fit to demon- 
strate in a volume of ‘“‘ Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows” how utterly unpoetic it is pos- 
sible for rhymed words to be. Mr. Foss is an- 
other gentleman who should know better—for 
he has done some clever work—and if he does 
not repent of his present offenses it will not be 
for lack of frank criticism. ‘The reviewers take 
a fiendish pleasure in holding up the mirror 
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and letting him see himself as others see him. 
In “The Man of Leisure’s Creed,”’ Mr. Foss’ 
muse thus chants mellifluously : 
I live, I live to daily get 
Whatever I am getting, 
And sit and sit and sit and sit, 
Because I’m fond of sitting. 
I live, because it’s work that kills-— 
The world owes me a living, 
And while my good wife pays the bills, 
I render up thanksgiving. 


The rhyme of which stanza would be much 
improved if the author would consent to say 
“ git’? instead of ‘“‘get.’’ It would be a small 
concession, and it is impossible to injure the 
verse. If this is work, and work kills, we can 
only pray that the end is not far off. 

Sophie M. Almon-Hensley, from whom we 
have not had the pleasure of hearing beforé, 
and from whom we trust we may not have the 
pleasure of hearing again, has also enriched 
modern literature with a book of asseverated 
poems, from which we quote : 


A dash of spray, 

A weed browned way, 

My ship’s in the bay, 

In the glad blue bay, 

The wind’s from the west 
And the waves have a crest, 
But my bird’s in the nest, 
And my ship’s in the bay. 


It must be a consolation to the writer of 
these inspired lines to know that her various 
possessions are where they belong. After 
all, there is nothing like having a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 

ANENT MR. KIPLING. 

Rudyard Kipling has been making himself 
as disagreeable as only Kipling can overa book 
entitled ‘“‘Out of India,’’ which is said to con- 
tain some of his earliest work in the field of 
literature. The substance of these sketches, 
when originally published, was so attractive 
that a number of persons implored Mr. Kipling 
to make a book of them, and Mr. Kipling curtly 
refused. He gave his consent, however, to a 
proposition from a publisher who undertook 
to do the work, and the book appeared. Kip- 
ling immediately applied for large royalties, 
and met with a refusal as curt as his own; 
whereupon he ‘disowned ”’ the book, what- 
ever that may be. 

The American edition, lately issued, is char- 
acterized by the poor paper, execrable type, 
and preposterous price that we always expect 
from the firm which had it in charge, but the 
material itself is so interesting that one is 
puzzled to know why its author should have 
disowned it as unworthy of him. Naturally, it 
is not up tothe standard of the ‘‘ Jungle Book,”’ 
but considering that it represents his early 
style, it is by no means discreditable to him, 
nor is it likely to damage his reputation. 

But we have all learned not to expect the ex- 
pected from Mr. Kipling. He is a veritable 
study in contradictions. Who, for instance. 
would have imagined that after his extraordi- 
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nary cominents on America he would marry 
an American girl, and install himself as a 
dwellerin the land whose women he so bitterly 
scorned? Yet he is firmly settled here, has 
written at least one thoroughly American story, 
and has been hailed in a dedication as ‘ Rud- 
yard Kipling of Brattleboro, Vermont’’! 
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DISCOVERING ‘‘ORIGINALS.”’ 

To authors who pride themselves upon their 
possession of a genuine creative faculty, it 
must be extremely irritating to have alleged 
‘originals’? discovered for their most cele- 
brated characters. These ‘ discoveries” are 
commonly the work of over zealous newspaper 
men of the class who care but little for verity, 
provided they get news; and on the principle 
that it is useless to deny a malicious rumor, 
because the explanation never has half the cir- 
culation of the original statement, the most 
emphatic disavowals on the part of unhappy 
authors fail to disabuse the public mind of the 
impression it has received. 

Only a few months since one of these “ ori- 
ginals’’ cropped up on the Pacific coast, claim- 
ing to be the celebrated Private Mulvaney ot 
Kipling’s ‘‘Soldiers Three.’’ Tableau! Joy 
of newspaper men, who made at least sixteen 
dollars at regular space rates by booming Mr. 
McManus (for such was his name), and im- 
mense complacency of Mr. McManus himself, 
who retailed pleasing little anecdotes of his 
friend Rudyard, and sunned himself content- 
edly in the glare of newspaper celebrity! Mr. 
Kipling was unkind enough to announce that 
Mulvaney was a purely imaginative concep- 
tion, and that he had never in his life seen or 
heard of Mr. McManus of the Pacific coast ; 
but probably his statement will be controverted. 
Should he succeed in downing the California 
claimant, no doubt somebody will discover 
another original J/a/vaney in Hoboken or 
Timbuctoo. 

In much the same way “ originals” have 
been discovered for Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom, 
of cabin fame. Repeated denials of their 
pretensions to identity with her historic crea- 
tion have been made by Mrs. Stowe, but they 
have continued to crop up with an unfailing 
stock of interesting tales, describing visits she 
paid them in the early fifties, and identifying 
incidents of her story with happenings of 
which they themselves told her. But the sup- 
ply of (/ncle Toms must be exhausted before 
long. Even now, to be authentic, they would 
necessarily be well past the century mark. An 
enterprising New York daily unearthed one 
the other day—or rather exploited anew the 
story of a claimant whose imposture had 
already been sufficiently exposed. Let us 
hope he may prove to be the last of his tribe. 





AUTHORS IN EDITORIAL CHAIRS. 

One profession is believed to be open to 
every man who can read and write a single 
language and conceive a single idea—namely,. 
the profession of journalism. The author 
who does not feel within himself the ability 
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to edit a magazine or newspaper better than it 
has ever been done before, has never given 
his name to the public. Mr. W. D Howells 
and Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy are 
two men who have made conspicuous at- 
tempts in America. 

Alphonse Daudet is the latest author to be 
stung by the journalistic bee. He said publicly 
that he would rather be the editor of a news- 
paper, with the power of bringing his own 
views daily before the public, and pointing his 
theories from events in actual life, than be the 
most famous novelist and poet in the world. 
An American friend promptly offered to 
capitalize a newspaper with a million francs, 
and give Daudet a hundred thousand francs a 
year to edit it. The contract was almost closed, 
when the sensible Mme. Daudet came into the 
discussion, and ended it. 

Fortunately for Daudet, he married an ex- 
tremely clever business woman, with a full 
knowledge of his own abilities and limitations. 
She knew that he could write novels, and that 
he had not one single quality that would make 
him a good editor. ‘The very habit of centraliz- 
ing, of idealizing, which makes his novels what 
they are, would prevent his seeing the wants 
ofa larger class of readers and serving them 
with vital facts. 





HEINE’S LAST DAYS. 

The recent controversy over Heine’s statue 
as an ornament for New York makes the new 
book upon Heine, by Dr. Nietzki, of interest 
to us, 

Dr. Nietzki describes the German poet as 
“ frivolous, common, and trivial.’’ The thought- 
ful critic finds it difficult to agree with this ; 
yet we cannot take Heine at the valuation 
which many of his countrymen have given 
him. There is something revolting in the 
spirit of the man, which reappears even in the 
tragedy of his last years. His desire for re- 
venge on his early enemies, as he lay on his 
‘‘mattress tomb,’’ holding up his paralyzed 
eyelid with one finger while he wrote his sav- 
age ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ is a revolting picture. 

““T will not die like a muzzled dog,’’ he said 
once, bursting into a cruel laugh. ‘‘ Dead or 
alive, they shall not escape me. Let whoso- 
ever has insulted me guard against these lines. 
The claws of the tiger will outlive the tiger 
himself.” 

But the claws were pruned. The ‘ Me- 
moirs”’ are locked away from the public in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. 





THE “‘ HILLTOP NOVEL.”’ 

It is altogether possible that when Grant 
Allen seated himself on his “hilltop,” from 
which he is writing his ‘‘ problem ’”’ novels, he 
went up there for a quiet laugh. The very 
name of ‘“‘hilltop novel’ is ridiculous in its 
pretensiousness. In his latest effort. ‘The 
British Barbarian,’’ we are going to allow our- 
selves the fancy that Mr. Allen is poking fun at 
his audience. The next step for the erotic 
novel was into the realm of burlesque. Who 
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can believe Mr. Allen serious when he lets a 
young married woman elope with a person who 
appears to be the twin brother of Mr. Howells’ 
Altrurian, and then, when her infuriated hus- 
band comes along and shoots his rival, makes 
her ‘‘ walk on by herself across the open moor, 
toward black despair and the trout ponds at 
Broughton ”’ ? : 

The whole book only needs another turn of 
the screw to become a screaming farce. 





SLATIN PASHA’S STORY. 

The world is growing cynical. When the 
early explorers set out on perilous adventures, 
we, or rather our ancestors of that day, saw in 
them high and noble purpose. Dr. Kane and 
Dr. Livingstone wrote books under pressure, 
because the clamorous public knew they had 
something to tell. But nowadays, we look 
with suspicion upon every unusual exploit. 
We wait in silence for the reporter to show 
himself in the hero, and when he does we 
are apt to size the whole achievement up as a 
business journey into new fields after market- 
able ‘‘ material.”’ 

When Slatin Pasha was released from his 
imprisonment in the Soudan, last year, we 
listened to the newspaper accounts, and our 
ears anticipated the announcement of the 
inevitable book. It has come, and it is amaz- 
ingly worth while. We wish that everybody 
with an itching to write could be compelled to 
spend a dozen years away from civilization, to 
let his brain lie fallow and collect a fresh 
supply of vitality. 

‘Outside the Hedge’’ tells the plain story 
of Slatin’s life, from the time he left civilization 
and disappeared into the shadowy land, which 
is as far from the life we know as that of the 
woaded Briton. Slatin lay in chains at Khar- 
toum, and saw the Mahdi’s bodyguard carry 
Gordon’s head past him. For years he was a 
slave in daily danger of death, conscious, 
much of the time, that his relatives believed 
him alive and were planning for his escape. At 
last the camels and a guide were at the gates, 
and he set out upon his perilous ride across 
the desert toward the book publishers. It 
makes a long story, and it is about the most in- 
teresting of the year. 

TWO TRAVELED AUTHORS. 

One of the most attractive houses in Lon- 
don is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Nor- 
man. Henry Norman has become of interest 
to Americans during the past few months, as 
the correspondent of the London Chronicle 
who came to Washington to investigate the 
Guiana frontier question, and whose reports 
hada marked effect upon public opinion in 
England. He married Menie Muriel Dowie, 
the ‘‘ Girl in the Carpathians,’’ whose remark- 
ably clever book was one of the hits of its 
year. Mr. Norman isa diplomat, a journalist, 
aman of letters, and, <bove all, a traveler. Since 
his marriage his wife has generally accom- 
panied him on his long journeys. Just before 
coming to America, they made a tour of the 
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Balkan states, and Mr. Norman’s letters on 
the ‘‘ Near East’? added to his already wide 
reputation. ; 

Mrs. Norman has a keen eye for detail, and 
a ready tongue to tell all she sees. The woman 
who went alone through a country inhabited 
by a semi civilized people, and brought back 
so vivid a picture of it as she gave, would be 
likely to miss nothing on the Balkan journey. 
She tells of a visit she made to Mme. Zakki, 
the wife of a Turkish cabinet minister. She 
had expected to find a harem, with fans and 
slaves and sweetmeats. Instead, she was re- 
ceived in a country home full of books and 
pictures, by a cultivated woman who read the 
magazines. Mme. Stambuloff, the widow of 
the Bulgarian martyr, also received her. Even 
the walls of the dead statesman’s house in 
Sofia, are hung with black draperies, Mrs. 
Norman says. 

The Normans make friends everywhere, 
and among their possessions are some which 
an American might covet. One is the first 
copy of “The Scarlet Letter’ that left the 
press. It was sent to Mr. Hawthorne, and by 
him presented to his sister in law, Miss Pea- 
body, who gave it to Mr. Norman. 





AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 

Amélie Rives Chanler has married again, 
and the imaginations of the reporters have car- 
tied her all over the world and into all sorts 
of Ouidaish situations asa Russian princess. A 
mixture of Barbara, heroine of ‘The Quick 
or the Dead,” and the Princess Napraxine 
just about represented their idea of the new 
Princess Troubetzkoy. The truth is that Prince 
Troubetzkoy is a popular London portrait 
painter. He has painted Lady Eden and her 
children, Lord Dufferin, and a great many 
other fashionable people. His father was a 
Russian and his mother an American. He 
was born in Italy, and his brother, Paul 
Troubetzkoy, is a well known sculptor there. 

It will be remembered that Amélie Rives 
was more of an artist than a writer, but as 
much of her work consists of portraits of her- 
self, it is seldom exhibited. 





MARK TWAIN IN THE ANTIPODES. 

Mark Twain is one of the few humorists who 
make a success on the lecture platform. The 
stories that come from Austratia tell us that 
he keeps his audiences in roars of laughter 
from the beginning to the end of his readings, 
and that from England they are sending out 
agents to offer him a thousand dollars a night 
in London. He is relying upon the old favor- 
ites, ‘‘ The Jumping Frog,” ‘‘ Huck Finn,” and 
the irresistibly funny stories of his early 
days. 

Oddly enough, he is using these old stories, 
nowadays, to point some moral, and the Aus- 
tralians, who have lost their hearts to him, say 
that he rises to real bursts of eloquence. They 
say that he makes the most unexpected anec- 
dotes point the most unexpected morals. 

His handsome and clever wife and one of 


his daughters are with him, and the photo- 
graphs of all three are exhibited in the Sydney 
windows. Mrs. Clemens has a face full of in- 
telligence and kindly humor, and her daughter 
is a beautiful girl. They are social lions 
wherever they go. 





MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 

A literary contemporary has begun a series 
of articles upon ‘‘neglected books,’ and has 
given a review of George Gissing’s ‘‘ The Odd 
Woman” as its secondexample. This reminds 
us of several things; among others, of the long 
series of illustrated ‘‘ Unknowns ” which the 
justly celebrated Mr. Bok invented, in which 
he gave us portraits bearing a certificate that 
they were known to fewer human beings than 
any other faces on earth. In connection with 
this, we also remember the determination of a 
great critic never to read a book until it had 
been out a year, since by that time the wise 
public would have decided whether it was 
worth the trouble or not. 

We should like to congratulate the public 
upon its “ neglect” of Mr. Gissing. It proves 
a healthy sentiment, and a desire to look on 
humanity from the standpoint of the optimist. 
We all feel that the world is a dull place— 
sometimes. It is to escape from that dullness 
that we open the covers of a book and dive into 
anew world. If it is deadlier than the one we 
left behind, we are likely to get out of it as 
speedily as possible. 

Mr. Gissing generally tries to keep us tied to 
the most sordid class of people, and to dig 
about and exhibit their most unpleasant fea- 
tures. He doesn’t wash their mental “soiled 
linen ”’ before our eyes. We might stand that 
heroic feat. It would be wholesome to see 
the stained lingerie whiten. He simply 
dumps it before us and groans. 

The historian of ‘‘ Neglected Books ”’ informs 
us that Mr. Gissing ‘‘ will shortly come into 
the literary estate that has been so long and so 
strangely denied him.’’ As he is a favorite 
contributor to Zhe Yellow Book, he would 
seem to have nothing to complain of. The 
“estate ’’ that belongs to him is the chronic 
disease ward of the literary hospital, and he 
appears to have reached it. 
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THE WANING OF “ OUIDA.”’ 

The glowing pen of Mlle. de la Ramée, known 
to fame as ‘‘QOuida,’ is no more dipped in 
searlet ink. Its latest production is a very 
small volume of flagrant dullness, rejoicing in 
the medicinal sounding title of ‘‘ Toxin,’? which 
brings home to the hearts of her admirers the 
melancholy fact that ‘‘ Ouida’ is growing old. 
Marie Corelli is disporting herself around the 
altars from which the incense of Mlle. de la 
Ramée’s eloquence was wont to rise, and the 
older writer’s star is waning fast. 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘Ouida’’ has passed the 
three score mile post, and misfortune and pen- 
ury have left their marks upon her life. Her 
fine old palazzo in Florence was sold several 
years ago to pay her debts, and last spring her 
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furniture and personal effects fell under the 
hammeras well. They were eagerly bought by 
English and American tourists, who desired to 
possess mementos of so original a character. 
In this sale and in the various sorrows which 
came to “Ouida ’’ at the same time there was 
much of the pathetic. Her intolerance of the 
commonplace, her impatience at all that did 
not please her, her indomitable pride, and her 
love of luxury and ease, must have made the 
yoke of poverty doubly hard to bear. The ec- 
centricities that were the joy of the paragraph- 
ers, and the barbaric splendor of her surround- 
ings, vere cheapened by publicity ; and we can 
well imagine with what a bitter heart it was 
that she resigned all that made life worth living 
toa woman of her peculiar temperament. With 
all this in view it must indeed be a caustic 
critic who can enjoy the task of sneering at 
Mlle. de la Ramée. 

In “‘ Toxin ”’ there are signs of great changes. 
The fervor and force of the author’s other 
hooks are utterly lacking, and the story is told 
in a careless, dispirited fashion that whispers 
of a strong spirit crushed. It is short and am- 
ateurish, and might have been written by any 
one of half a dozen minor novelists ; but with- 
out her name upon the title page one would 
never assign ‘‘ Toxin ’’ to the dashing author of 
‘Under Two Flags.”’ 





A NEW BOOK BY ‘‘ THE DUCHESS.”’ 

Lift up your heads, O ye critics ; and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting devourers of fiction, 
for Mrs. Hungerford, surnamed ‘“ The 
Duchess,’’ hath written a new book! It is 
called ‘‘ The Professor’s Experiment,”’ a title 
evidently evolved by the author when she first 
conceived the idea of writing something about 
a professor and an experiment—which idea she 
shortly afterward abandoned. In the com- 
pleted work the professor and the experiment 
are laid away to an eternal rest on page 36, 
and as the narrative continues thereafter for 
the space of nearly four hundred pages it may 
readily be seen that Mrs. Hungerford’s title 
and Mrs. Hungerford’s story are barely upon 
speaking terms. This, however, is to be ex- 
pected. ‘‘ The Duchess’”’ is nothing if not irre- 
levant—a statement sufficiently justified by her 
chapter headings, which come in the form of 
quotations from celebrated authors, and are 
guaranteed to have absolutely no bearing upon 
the accompanying text. 

“The Professor’s Experiment ’’ is a two bar- 
reled love story of the genus trash, and would 
be recognized anywhere as coming from Mrs. 
Hungerford’s pen, even were it not heralded 
by the talismanic announcement, “‘A New 
Story by ‘The Duchess.’’’ It sparkles with 
the rhinestone substitute for the jewel wit 
which invariably characterizes volumes of the 
brand. The letterpress is frequently broken 
by bits of verse apparently selected at random 
from some ‘‘ Garland of Song,” and purporting 
to portray the feelings of certain lovelorn per- 
sonages, while a minute and careful examina- 
tion fails to reveal the slightest vestige ofa plot. 
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Taken allin all ‘* The Professor’s Experiment "’ 
is a piece of work eminently characteristic of 
its author. 





STEVENSON’S: VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 

The fame of the late Robert Louis Stevenson 
has grown greatly since his death. Much as 
he did for literature, and wide as was the 
recognition he received during his life, the 
romantic end of his wonderful career, and the 
recent publication of important posthumous 
writings, have gained him new attention and 
admiration. Could Stevenson himself see 
and appreciate all this, he would surely be 
touched at the affectionate regard in which his 
memory is held. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses’? manifests 
most forcibly the gentleness of the man, and 
the daintiness of the illustrations demonstrates 
how quickly Stevenson’s work arouses syim- 
pathy. For these illustrations, the work of 
Mr. Charles Robinson, are things of positive 
genius. ‘There is not one draftsman in a thou- 
sand who can draw children as they should be 
drawn, any more than there is one poet in a 
thousand who can voice the child heart as it 
should be voiced. Stevenson did his part with 
his accustomed skill, and the publishers of “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses ’’ may well congratu- 
late themselves upon securing an artist who 
could second so clever a pen with so clever a 
pencil. 

The verses sing themselves, and all who have 
not forgotten their own childhood will recog- 
nize instinctively how true they are, how de- 
liciously subtle is their humor, how faithful 
their portrayal of a little fellow’s imaginative 
heart. 


Through all the pleasant meadow side 
The grass grew shoulder high, 

Till the shining scythes went far and wide, 
And cut it down to dry. 


These green and sweetly smnelling crops 
They led in wagons home ; 

And they piled them here in mountain tops 
For mountaineers to roam. 


O, what a joy to clamber there, 
O, what a place for play, 

With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
The happy hills of hay ! 


Have you never done this, Mr. Howells and 
Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Alfred Austin? And 
if so, why not let us have a touch of human 
nature here and there in your own poems? 
And again : 


Bring the comb and play upon it! 
Marching here we come ! 

Willie cocks his Highland bonnet, 
Johnnie beats the drum. 


Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear ; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a grenadier. 


Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great commander Jane ! 

Now that we’ve been round the village, 
Let’s go home again, 



































AT EASTER. 
IN mellow surge the organ notes 
Ecstatic roll and range ; 
As though a thousand rhythmic throats 
Raised raptures new and strange, 
The music soars and falls and floats 
In rhapsodies of change. 


Resplendent through the pictured panes 
An argent effluence streams, 

And falls, like vivifying rains, 
A blessing where it beams, 

Until the soul walks, free from stains, 
The land of heavenly dreams. 


I take thy hand, O sainted heart, 
The hand thou gav’st of yore— 
My spirit lifted where thou art 
Beyond the world’s uproar— 
And with thee, in a place apart, 
I walk the jasper shore. 
Clinton Scollard. 





A DREAM OF THE SOUTH. 
I’m dreaming of the fragrant South, 
My native pine clad hills afar ; 
I seem to feel upon my mouth 
The sweetness of a jasmine star ! 
Soon time and space are vanished, 
And leagues on leagues away, 
With every grief far banished, 
My aching heart is gay. 


*Tis not because the skies are blue, 
As only Southern skies can be ; 
*Tis not the jasmine’s golden hue 
That thrills my lonely heart with glee ; 
A trembling vow is uttered 
That makes my life divine, 
And, like a wee bird fluttered, 
A soft hand steals in mine ! 
Samuel Minturn Peck. 





MY LADY OF SPRING. 
‘THEY say the skies are dull and gray, 
And spring is loitering far away ; 
But what care I for what they say 
. When you are near? 


Along the drifted wastes of snows 

I catch the languor of the rose, 

With soft caress the north wind blows, 
When you are near ! 


What heed have I for clouds above ? 
The glad white winter whispers love, 
And all the laughing spell thereof 

When you are near ; 


Within the wonder working skies 
The threatening tempest dims and dies 
To blue as tender as your eyes, 

When you are near. 


They say the birds shall nest and sing, 

And on the hills the voice of spring 

Shall make the woodland wake and ring, 
When you are far : 


They say the poplars slim and high 
Shall laugh to hear the winds run by, 
And violets at the roadside lie, 

When you are far. 


But what care I for what they say? 

For in my heart no roundelay 

Of birds shall lilt the hours away, 
When you afte far ; 


‘Tis you the laughing spring attends 
And where you pass the violet bends ; 
O little love, the music ends 
When you are far ! 
Guy Wetmore -Carryl. 


MY MAIL, 
WHAT hypocrites these mortals be ! 
When justice wields her scales, 
Good soul, she marks with special glee 
The perjuries of the mails. 


A score of letters heap my plate 
At breakfast time today, 

My appetite to moderate, 
Or (haply) take away. 


Now here’s dissembler number one ; 
What curses deep and fervent 

Went with the writing of this dun, 
Signed ‘‘ Your obedient servant ”’! 


And here I sent a wedding gift ; 
My lady thanks ine duly, 

Nor mentions how she slightly sniffed ; 
She’s still mine “very truly.”’ 


My married sister gives advice ; 
“ You've grown quite boorish lately ; 
Your taste in dress is far from nice ; 
Yours, most affectionately ’’! 
The humors of the case increase ! 
May’s mother hates me dearly, 
Writes that my frequent calls must cease, 
And signs it, ‘‘ Yours sincerely.”’ 


And in this missive, folded small— 
Thus fortune flouts us wooers— 
May says she can’t be mine at all, 
And then she signs it, ‘‘ igo ye mn 
. kdwards. 


A MODERN KNIGHT. 


WITH his sword of steel, and his trusty steed, 


The knight once traversed the land 


In search of many a doughty deed, 


And he took his life in his hand. 
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Now the sword is sheathed ; with a steed of 
steel 
The gay youth travels the land, 
For he pins his faith on his trusty wheel, 
And he takes his life in his hand. 


For the roads are rough and the ruts are 
deep, 
And the hills are many and high ; 
If a bolt should break where the slope is 
steep, 
Well—a man can only die! 


So the youth goes forth like a knight of old 
On his swift adventurous way, 
And the charms of a prince’s realm unfold 
To his eyes in a single day. 
Harry Romatne. 





‘THE DRUM NOTE OF WAR. 
HarRK, the rolling and the rolling of the 
drum ! 
And the tramp of marching legions—see, 
they come ! 
With their bayonets a-flashing, and the bur- 
nished steel a-clashing, 
Plumes a-flying, and the banners flung 
afloat ; 
And over all the rolling and the stirring 
martial note, 
The thrilling, mystic music of the ever roll- 
ing drum ! 


How the soul is stirring with the drum ! 
How the heart seems full to bursting as the 
nodding helmets come ! 
How the horses in gay trappings spurn the 
grass, and lift the wonder 
Of their manes amid the rolling of the drums 
like distant thunder ! 
Over all the colors, and the bugle notes; and 
over 
Flags unrolled, and steel a-glinting, and the 
level plain’s green cover, 
And the dreadful mouths of cannon, and the 
hills and pleasant places, 
Over all the Dantesque vision of these myriad 
set faces— 
Roll, as if the soul of music and the soul of 
war were one, 
Drum beats, till the heart is leaping, and the 
blood is growing warm, 
And the savage lives, a spirit out of passion 
and of storm, 
And the soul of the civilian dies within him, 
all undone ! 
Joseph Dana Miller. 





AN EASTER BONNET. 
A LITTLE bit of pearly lace that droops and 
crinkles gracefully, 
With tiny sprays of crimson bloom a-nodding 
everywhere ; 
Two dainty wings—celestial things ! 
Two twisted crimson velvet strings, 
That start amid the flowers and steal adown 
my lady’s hair ; 
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Some little silvery ornaments that shine and 
sparkle saucily— 
A Lilliputian bow or two, half shyly hid away. 
In size it might perhaps be right 
To shield a humming bird from sight— 
’Tis useless where my lady’s curls in bright 
profusion play. 
Mildred McNeal. 





HER MIRROR. 
OF all the dainty trinkets 
On Betty’s boudoir shelf, 
There’s one of glass—I think it’s 
A sort of second self ; 
For once, when for a minute 
I gazed in it alone, 
I saw a face within it, 
And it was Betty’s own! 
Some magic, necromanicy, 
Describe it as you deem ; 
A sentimental fancy, 
Or fantasy of dream ; 
’Twas there. and fresh and pretty 
As any face could be, 
And I—well, I know Betty, 
That's proof enough for me! 


I wish I might discover 
By some such wizard art 
‘The face of Betty’s lover, 
And satisfy my heart ; 
If I could get that mirror, 
What better could I do? 
What queer is might be queerer— 
I might get Betty too! 
Felix Carmen, 





“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 
I DREAMED last night all through the darkened 
watches ; 
I dreamed again the old dream, love, of you; 
i dreamed (oh, sacred trust !) you said you 
loved me; 
I dreamed, awoke, and found it sweetly true. 
Anthony Wilson. 





TO ALFRED AUSTIN. 
ALFRED, heir of royal Ben, 
Laureate of the facile pen, 
Hold to the bays ! 
Shadwell, Tate, Pope's Dance, and Pye 
Welcome from Parnassus cry, 
Look to your lays ! 


What an’ if your Uitland Raid 

Moves not like yon Light Brigade 
Tennyson sung? 

Sure you do him no despite, 

Take his lyre—’tis yours of right— 
Lyre unstrung ! 


Alfred, wreathed by Britain’s whim, 
Wreath for you is crown for htmm— 
Christened of fate ! 
Him that men and Muses wept— 
From your name and fame yclept 
Alfred the Great / 
HC. Fickle: 
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This month’s edition of Munsey’s Magazine is 700,000. 


NOT A FORCED CIRCULATION. 


We printed for January - — - 600,000 
« & &- February -  - 625,000 
« “« & March - -  ~- 650,000 
“ “« © April - -  - 700,000 


This shows the trend of our circulation. 
The growth is not forced. It has come to us 
without the expenditure of a dollar in advertis- 
ing or in canvassing. We have no agents, no 
canvassers. The money that other publishers 
spend in advertising and canvassing, and in 
premiums and the endless variety of circulation 
schemes, we put into our magazine, making 
each succeeding issue better than the one that 
preceded it. We give this money back to our 
readers, and our readers take care of our circu- 
lation. 

The man who finds something that delights 
him is sure to tell his friends about it, and they 
inturn tell their friends. It is thus that we 
have grown in two years and a half from a cir- 
culation of two thousand (2,000) to one of seven 
hundred thousand (700,000). The best friends 
a magazine has are its readers—not readers 
bribed into taking it by some silver plated 
scheme, but the readers who take it solely be- 
cause of its merits. 





CHANGES AT OXFORD AND HARVARD. 

THEEnglish university of Oxford hasrejected 
aproposal toadmit women toits regulardegrees. 
The significance of the incident, however, lies 
not so much in the fact that the suggestion 
was negatived, as in the powerful support it 
received, and the smallness of the majority by 
which it was voted down. In view of the 
steady progress of the movement for the 
higher education of women, and the suc- 
cess which has attended every step that it has 
taken at Oxford, it seems certain that the pre- 
sent decision will ultimately be reversed. Col- 
leges for women are now a recognized part of 
both the great English universities—Girton and 
Newnham at Cambridge, and Somerville and 
Lady Margaret at Oxford. Their “ girl under- 
graduates’”’ are admitted to lectures and ex- 
aminations on an equal footing with male stu- 
dents. It is only logical, as well as just, that 
they should receive the same diplomas. 
When the privilege shall be granted, as it pro- 
bably will be at no distant day, the triumph of 
their sex will be complete—a remarkable 
triumph to be won, by the work of a single gene- 
ration, in a university that originated as a semi 
monastic body, bound to regard woman as an 
invention of the Evil One. 

Meanwhile Harvard has been debating the 
proposal, recently approved by the faculty, to 


reduce the number of courses required for a 
degree from eighteen to fifteen—which practi- 
cally means a residence of three years instead 
of four. The final acceptance or rejection of 
the change is undecided as we write. While 
it offers some practical advantages, and has 
strong support among the university authori- 
ties, it seems safe to say that to the public in 
general, and to Harvard graduates in particu- 
lar, its adoption would be a matter of regret. 
There are few who think that the present col- 
lege curriculum is too leisurely. There are 
few who would not deprecate any cheapening 
—such as this would at first sight, at least, ap- 
pear to be—of the premier American univer- 
sity’s degree. 





OUR DEPARTMENTS. 

ONE of the things that makes MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE unique among magazines is its de- 
partments. Here is the list : 

ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 

IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

TYPES OF FAIR WOMEN. 

STORIETTES. 

THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

THE STAGE. 

LITERARY CHAT. 

ETCHINGS. 

LATEST FADS. 

IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 

Under these ten headings we gather the 
most vivid and picturesque topics of the hour. 
Tastes differ and interests differ, but every 
taste and every interest can find something 
worth reading and seeing in the departinents 
of MUNSEY’S. 





HISTORY MAKING IN FRANCE. 

THE “‘ifs’’ and “‘almosts ”’ of history are not 
so solid and important as its facts, but they are 
at least interesting. A miss is proverbially as 
good as a mile, and the world at large probably 
failed to realize that in the latter days of Feb- 
ruary the third French Republic came within 
an ace of a revolution that might have sent it 
to follow its predecessors. One more turn of 
the screw, and we should have been startled 
with the news that Paris was again at its favor- 
ite amusement of upsetting constitutions. 

In the United States, the executive is elected 
by popular vote, and is not directly responsible 
to Congress. In England and most European 
countries, the executive is appointed by the 
power, real or nominal, of the crown, but can- 
not exist without the approval of the legisla- 
ture. This legislature being usually a double 
body, it is almost universally understood that 
it is the lower or popular chamber that decides 
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the fate of a ministry. But in France the ex- 
isting constitution, which dates from 1875, pre- 
scribes that the government shall be responsi- 
ble to both houses—the chamber of deputies 
and the senate. 

This serving of two masters was sure, sooner 
or later, to result in a conflict of authority and 
a consequent deadlock. It is hinted that the 
system was devised. by treacherous leaders, 
with that very end in view. The crisis came 
in the current year. The present premier, M. 
Bourgeois, took office pledged to investigate 
some of the numerous public scandals with 
which the recent political annals of France 
have been stained. The senate, apparently 
controlled by men who feared the investiga- 
tion, passed a vote of ‘‘no confidence” in the 
executive—the formal motion that usually com- 
pels aresignation. The ministers declined to 
resign, and the chamber of deputies indorsed 
them by a tremendous majority. The senate 
repeated its vote, the ministry repeated its re- 
fusal to yield. The public was excited and 
alarmed ; revolution was in the air. Had it 
burst, it would certainly have swept away the 
senate and perhapsa good many other things— 
for your French revolutionist is an energetic 
and thorough going reformer when he once 
gets to work. But luckily the senate gave 
way, thereby forever abandoning its claim to 
share the popular body’s control of the ex- 
ecutive. 

As it is, not only hasa perilous crisis been 
passed, but a cause of future dangers has been 
removed, and France’s existing regime stands 
upon a measurably firmer basis than six weeks 
ago. We congratulate the one important re- 
public of the Old World. 





2110 SQUARE INCHES OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 

THIS issue of this magazine contains two 
thousand one hundred and ten (2110) square 
inches of illustrations. No magazine in the 
world ever contained so many square inches. 
In this respect the present number far excels 
any we have ever brought out, and probably 
contains twice as much as any other magazine 
of the month. The general excellence, too, of 
the illustrations in this issue, alike in theme 
and drawing and engraving and printing, is of 
the highest order. 

That so much can be given for so little 
money—ten cents—will be the marvel of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. Our mammoth 
edition, our splendid revenue from advertising, 
and our direct dealing with the trade—these 
alone make it possible—make possible the 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE of today. 





THE VOICE OF A DYING SECTION- 
ALISM. 
IT is regrettable, rather than surprising, that 
objection should be made to the proposed par- 
ade of Union and Confederate veterans in New 


York on the Fourth of July. It has often been 
proved that there is still, among the survivors of 
war times, aclass of extremists who can neither 
forget the bitterness of that bygone day nor 
keep their recollection of it tothemselves. They 
are few in numbers, probably, but loud in the 
expression of their views, and the more liberal 
minded majority are reluctant—perhaps un- 
duly reluctant--to give them any opportunity 
of taking offense. 

If the civil war was really ended at Appo- 
mattox, if its issues are forever dead, and it 
survives today only asa historical memory, then 
it would seem that notrue patriot should seegray 
and blue uniforms marching together in peace 
and fraternity, without the deepest thankful- 
ness. Unfortunately, there isin some quarters a 
feeling opposed to this view. It is safe to pre- 
dict that it will die out with the present gener- 
ation, and that the America of the coming cen- 
tury will wonder thatin 1896 men should have 
tefused to shake hands across Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 


PUNISHMENT AND TORTURE. 

CIVILIZED society has always been more or 
less puzzled to know what to do with its dead- 
liest criminals. It fears to let the convicted 
murderer live ; yet it hesitates to take his life. 
A killing, even under the warrant of law, is a 
revolting thing. Even the strongest supporters 
of capital punishment in theory, acknowledge 
it to be shocking and awful in practice. 

Stoning, crucifixion, and burning were the 
methods of bygone ages; and hideous is the 
chapter they make in the dark history of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Modern penology, far 
less pitiless, has sought to make the criminal’s 
ending as free from torture as possible. Yet 
every new form of capital punishment is made 
more horrible, at least for a time, by its very 
novelty. So it was with the terrible ‘‘little 
lady”? of the French Revolution, though it 
was as a merciful improvement on the gallows 
that Dr. Guillotin suggested the machine which 
has made his name immortal. So it wasa few 
years ago with the electric chair, when first in- 
troduced into New York State. A failure to 
kill the first victim instantly was loudly taken 
up by the press ; yet it is safe to say that had 
the gallows been a new thing, and had the first 
hanging been marked by such horrible inci- 
dents as have occurred again and again at 
hangings—such as occurred in February at an 
execution in St. Louis, where the rope broke, 
and the agonized victim had to wait nearly 
an hour for another—the public outcry would 
undoubtedly have been a thousand times more 
emphatic. 

If it had not gained acceptance from its long 
use, hanging would be regarded as about as 
brutal and disgusting a form of capital punish- 
ment as could be devised. The Ohio Legisla- 
ture is now considering various substitutes for 
it. None of them is pleasant, yet it is prob- 
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able that any one of them is more civilized than 
the gallows. 

But the most hideous of all tortures is one 
that is too common in this country—the torture 
of delay, of hope. One of the most exquisite 
devices of the medieval jailer was to leave his 
victim’s door unlocked, his cell apparently un- 
guarded. The thought of escape would flash 
through the wretch’s mind. With infinite 
pains he would creep noiselessly along the 
dark corridor—into his keeper’s arms! And 
that is the torture we inflict upon criminals 
whose cases are dragged from court to court, 
prolonged by appeals, stays, and every form of 
legal delay—to end in death when legal inge- 
nuity can no longer defer the execution of the 
awful sentence. 





RACES IN THE AIR. 

GERMAN professors are always evolving 
something curious from their sanctums of 
learning. It was in one of their laboratories, 
the other day, that Roentgen’s ‘“‘X rays” gave 
a new practical trend to photography, a pur- 
suit which was long regarded rather as an 
amusement than as a serious and important 
science. Now another erudite Teuton an- 
nounces the discovery of a new sport, devel- 
oped from a research that has hitherto been an 
intricate affair of mathematics and mechanics, 
and of commercial and military interests. Pro- 
fessor Lilienthal thinks that the athletic clubs 
should supplement their programs of flat races, 
pole vaults, and hammer throwing with a new 
set of events—flying matches. 

The suggestion sounds attractive. It is ad- 
mitted that Herr Lilienthal’s mechanism, in 
its present state of development, is of no value 
for practical purposes. It will not carry heavy 
weights, and it will not traverse any consider- 
able distances. It is not about to supersede 
railroads and steamers, nor is it likely to serve 
as an engine of war. But as an implement of 
sport, it is vaunted as superior, in the possi- 
bilities it offers, to the snowshoe, the skate, 
the bicycle, and the toboggan, all in one. Start- 
ing from an elevation of fifty feet, the expert 
flier can flap his wings through some four hun- 
dred feet of air before he ‘‘ brings up ’’ on terra 
firma; and the motion is said to produce the 
most exhilarating sensation that fallen man 
can ever hope to experience. The apparatus 
is not very unwieldy—it spreads eleven feet 
from either shoulder; nor alarmingly expen- 
sive—Lilienthal’s price catalogue is not at 
hand, so we cannot give the exact terms on 
which he offers his invention to an eager pub- 
lic. Best of all, it is warranted as perfectly 
safe, and even the novice need not fear the in- 
glorious ending that has been the fate of a long 
series of would be fliers, from Icarus of Greek 
legend to the late lamented Darius Green. 

Flying may be the next new sport, in suc- 
cession to the successive waves of tennis, 
cycling, and golf. New York’s athletic head- 
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quarters are admirably situated for it, the high 
bluff that overlooks them presenting an ideal 
place for a start into the air. And if once 
taken up by the sporting fraternity, Lilienthal’s 
machine is sure to be improved and perfected 
as the velocipede and the camera have been. 
No scientist toils for the promotion of his 
hobby as does the enthusiastic amateur. 





LITTLE GREAT MEN. 

M. STOILOFF, who at present occupies Stefan 
Stambuloff’s shoes as premier of Bulgaria, may 
possibly prove to be as great a man as his 
martyred predecessor, but he certainly is not 
as big. His stature is but six inches over four 
feet, which probably’ makes him the most 
diminutive prime minister on record. ‘The 
‘Little Corporal,’’ who was a small man to 
make so large an impression upon history and 
the map of the world, was just a foot taller 
than M. Stoiloff. It must be difficult for a 
magnate of but fifty four inches to pose as a 
ruler of men. 





LOVE AND LAW. 

THERE was recently tried in the New York 
courts a case in which a woman sought to re- 
strain a persistent wooer from continuing his 
unacceptable attentions. It isnot strange that 
the plaintiff should have sought legal protec- 
tion, in view of the number of recent instances 
in which rejected suitors have emphasized 
their importunities with knives and pistols ; 
but in the task of discovering whether the 
accused gentleman was a lunatic, a criminal, 
or a sane and innocent citizen, the court en- 
countered curious perplexities. 

It was largely a question of expert evidence, 
and the testimony given was vague and contra- 
dictory. ‘‘ Love has no symptoms,’’ declared 
one specialist, who declined, however, to ex- 
press an opinion on the sanity of Romeo, on 
the ground that he had never personally exam- 
ined that ardent young Italian. Nor would he 
answer the question whether a man who loves 
a woman all his life, even though she becomes 
another’s, is therefore a lunatic. That, he said, 
was a question of ethics. On the other hand, 
another expert cynically accounted for such 
cases of irrepressible devotion on the ground 
that they arise from the love of poor men for 
rich women. ‘‘ At least,’’ he said, ‘‘ that seems 
to be a very common accident.” 

We doubt if the ordinary law courts are 
qualified to deal properly with such a case. 
Their atmosphere is too prosaic for delicate 
questions of amative casuistry. We have sep- 
arate tribunals for probate suits, for maritiine 
niatters, and other subjects of a special nature; 
why not set apart a court for love affairs? Let 
it meet in a chamber scented with rose leaves 
and frescoed with Cupids, and let it be pre- 
sided over by a judge warranted to have expe- 
rienced the grande passion and to know all 
about it. 
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